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A POWERFUL U.S. TEAM 



FORD 


From tietaih as small as a new reversible key 
to a completely new series of luxury models, 
the l?Mi5 Fords are so filled with }»enuine 
news, you have to see them for yourself. 1 fere 
arc some examjiles: 

• I.UMiry never available in this price range bc- 
hire: the new Ford Cialaxie .lOO l.TI) {2-d<)or 
aiul I (UKir hardtop ii.c>deis)has: rithly panel led 
interiors, upholsteries as costly as the most ex- 
pensive cars, elegantly finished details. There’s 
even a new. uptinna! Safety-Convenience 
panel (a switch that locks all doors automati- 
laliy. lights to remind you when fuel is low. 
doors are ajar, .seat belts unfastened, plus an 
etnergency outside Hasher sysiein). In addition, 
the -iHiiMtr l. ri) has I hitmlerbinl’s Sileni-Flo 
Ventilaliot] sssietn. 

• Brand-new hotly for all Fords, strongest we've 
ever made. New frame and suspensions viriii- 
ally eliminate noise and road shock. 

• .More ktice. leg and shoulder room up front; 
titore trunk riKnii holds four 2-suiiers upright. 

• New 210 (ubic inch Big Six gives belter mile- 
age, more putuh. V-H smoothness. 

MUSTANG 

-\ new fasibat k. 2 + 2 liKiks remarkahly like a 
S.’i.OOO sports impori-btit it lists for literally 
thousands of dollars less. 

• Luxury features standard in every Mustang: 
bucket seats, [Kitldod dash, floor shift, all-vinyl 
inierior, full carpeting, full wheel tovers. {iiini 
armrests, much more. 

• Designed to be designed by you, with luxury 
and performance options that include powi-r 
brakes and steering, air-condiiioning. front disc 
brakes, high-perfonnance V-fi, viiiyl<ovcrcd 
roof, power conseriible top . . . more. 

I'his is just part of what’s iiesv at your Ford 
Dealer’s for l‘M)5. There’s a lot more. 

( (uii|)letely new- Fairlane: far better look- 
ing and a far belter value than ever. .\ new 
Faittm that deli\-crs up to 1.5'';. hettei fuel 
economy with a more powcrlul Six and 
s|)eed ()i uise-O-Nfaiic transmission. .See all 
tile ■6.5's from Ford. 
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RIDE WAIT DISNEY’S MAGiC SKYWAY AT THE FORD MOTOR 
COMPANY’S WONDER ROTUNDA-NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 






Total Performance 
forl965... 

best uearuet 
to go Ford! 




Visit the Eastman Kodak Pavilion at the New York World’s Fair 



it's vital forf/omt looh'S that last 


Here's a winner of a sweater. Handsome... and it stays that way. Trim 
shape. ..and it keeps it, even through machine washing. Thank Kodel. 

It's vital. Sweater in a blend of Shetland wool, Kodel polyester and 
mohair . New saddle-shoulder. Range of autumn colors. Made to sell 
for about $15. S. M.L,XL. At fine stores. By ROBERT BRUCE 
COUNT ON KODEL. ..MEMBER OF THE EASTMAN KODAK FAMILY 
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Next week 

POWefffUi. O/CK BUTKUS 
i& the best of a superb corps of 
linebackers playing college 
Tootball this fall. Dan Jenkins 
reports on the Illinois center 
and the big race in the Big Ten. 

DOWN TO THE WIRE goes 
the National League pennant 
race in the tightest last-week 
situation baseball has seen in 
nearly 25 years. William Lcg- 
geii reports on the final frenzy. 

ON MONTANA'S PLAINS. 
hunting 'pronghorn antelope 
isa memorable ifexhaustingex- 
perience, but the chance of bag- 
ging one of these highly prized 
big-game animals is very good. 


KRMISSION IS gntlCILY PROHIBtTCU 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


niKYO 

In 1956. during the Melbourne Olym- 
pics. the late John Lardner found iyc- 
casion lo refer whimsically lo "those 
two vigorous postwar powers— Japan 
and Sporis li.i.tisiRATti)/' Eight years 
and two Olympiads later the two vig- 
orous postwar powers come together 
again- Japan as host country for the 
Olympic Games, and Sports Illus- 
iRATtiJ as a practiced old hand at cov- 
ering this quadrennial sports extrava- 
gani’a. Travel stickers on our luggage 
include Gorlina d'Ampc/70 (1956), 
Melbourne 11956). Squaw Valley 
(1960). Rome (I960). Innsbruck 
(1964). Now we add Tokyo. In that 
huge, sprawling city — largest in the 
world — SpoRislt.Liis7RArt.t)*sOlympic 
task force this week starts its coverage 
of the 1964 Games. Among the troops 
here arc Senior Editor Jack Olsen, who 
came by way of Great Britain, where 
he paused to write a story on soccer 
that will appear in next week’s issue; 
Associate Editor John Underwood, 
whose special responsibility is track 
and held; Associate Editor Gwilym 
Brown: Writer-Reporter Herman Weis- 
kopf; Photographers Jerry Cooke and 
Richard Meek; Artist Robert Hand- 






ville; and numerous others. All arc un- 
der the guidance and direction of Sen- 
ior Editor Andrew Crichton. 

Crichton is singularly well-equipped 
for his demanding assignment. He has 
a loud and rather imperious voice, a 
handy thing when you arc dealing with 
highly talented and strongly opinion- 
ated individuals, which his troops are. 
He has extraordinary energy: he thinks 
five hours of sleep a night is a rest cure. 
He is on familiar terms with the Far 
East; he has been to Japan, and in 
the mid-1940s he was a soldier and lat- 
er a student in prc-Communisl China, 
where he learned lo speak Mandarin 
with a fair degree of fluency. He is a 
Harvard man. a most loyal one; once, 
when his wife noticed a hulking Yale 
athlete with a thick mat of hair grow- 
ing on his shoulders and across his 
back and asked, innocently. “Is that a 
Yale man?” Crichton answered, im- 
perturbably, "They're all like that, my 
dear.” He is a writer and editor of 
long standing, one of an accomplished 
family; his father was Kyle Crichton, 
a pillar of the old Collier's, and his 
brother Bob is a best-selling author. 

Beyond all this — beyond leadership, 
energy, experience, education, back- 
ground — Crichton has one other quali- 
fication that makes him. we think, al- 
most unique among sports editors. Me 
is himself an athlete. Not was. is. At 
41 he runs daily — five. six. nine. 10 
miles. As vain as any good athlete, he 
keeps track of his limes for various 
distances. He has run a mile— which is 
almost a sprint for him — in 4:55. two 
miles in 10:50. three miles in 17:20. 
"Not Olympic limes, by any means, but 
not bad for an aged trotter. Crichton 
intends to continue his running in To- 
kyo purely to keep in training, he says, 
though we suspect that when the mara- 
thon goes off he will be watching wist- 
fully, wondering if — ^just if— he ought 
not to try it himself. You might watch 
for him on your television screen. 
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FILENE’S & BLOOMINGDALE'S 

PRESENT 


"LONDON, W.l” 


— ^ today so shapes the character 
of a well-dressed man’s apparel as does that 
square mile in the very 
heart of London labeled by I ler 
Majesty’s Post Office "London, 

Now two great American stores, 
Bloomingdale’s and Filene's, have carefully 
shopped this area to bring the best of the 
style and elegance of W. i to 
; Boston and New York City. 



\\'.\ is the London best known to Americans, the liomc 
of Grosvenor Square and the U. S. Embassy, of Claridge's, 
the Connaught, Park Lane and tlie Hilton, the early cur- 
tain, Whitstable oysters at Scott's, Hover sole at W’heeler's, 
steak and ale at 'I he Guinea. 

As in ijiidtown Manliattan and downtown Boston, flic 
dress of \V!i businessmen is no longer starchily prescribed 
as it still is in the banking houses of The City of London. 
The Englishmen who work in the West End are the first to 
accept a fashion for curly-brini fedoras, monk-strap shoes 
or covert town coats. Makers of these fashions, the most 
distinguished of British menswear firms, have made the \\;i 
area of Savilt Row, Regent Street, Bond Street and Piccadilly 
the men’s fashion capita! of the world. From this area come 
not only the most stylish clothes for town, but the best, most 
rugged]} individual country clothes as well. 

Many of the best dressed men of our day have gone 
to London to shop for their clothes. 1 liis fall, the masculine 
flair of British stsling is the most important men’s fashion 
news on the American scene, and the boundaries of London, 
\\!i arc extended clear across the Atlantic as two distin- 
guished stores, k'ilene’s of Boston and Bloomingdale’s of 
New\brk, import the look of lA)udon,\V.\ iu its entirety. U 
is chaiacteri/'cd by more shape and tailoring to jackets, suits 
and topcoats made of fabrics from Britain, classic in their 
patterns, distinguished for their quality; by absolutely cor- 
rect accessories, casually put together; by the eased flare 
of sports clothes that arc worn comfortably at any sport- 
ing occasion. 

The particulars of the look, available head to toe at 
Bloomingdale's and i- ilene's, are delineated on this and the 
next eight pages. 

A look that men favor for English country weekends 
is that of the tweed suit, (far left) with such sporty de- 
tails as welted seams, waist suppression, and a high center 
vent. This one, fashioned by i.).iks of rich British tweed, 
will be just as at home this fall at the llarxard-Yale game 
as in Scotland at the Highland Games. Among the British 
details note the single sleeve button, the slightly built up 
shoulder, tlic slightly wider lapels. The trousers have the 
distinctive Daks waistband. The suit is called the Rutland 
Country Suit, and it is $125 at Bloomingdale's and I’ilenc’s. 

The Wi man, whether he commutes about the globe from 
London, New ^brk, or Boston, finds tlic all-wool gaberdine 
topcoat (near left) an indispensable part of his wardrobe. 
Aquascutum, the superb coat maker from Regent Street, 
calls it "The Field," and it fits perfectly over country clothes. 
But because of the classic simplicity of its line, it also is 
correct for town— any town. 'I'hat is why it is the coat for 
the man who travels. And of course it is showerproof —the 
very’ name Aquascutum comes from the Latin words aqxui 
scutum, meaning "water shield.” The Field costs $85. 


vLi 
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'I'liCiliapc'd Daks sport jacket. !)ncly conforming to the waist, 
with ;i 10-inch cciitcr \cnt and ^lantcd pockets, is drawn 
directly from the lines of a hacking jacket. It is called the 
.Mowbray, after Melton Mowbray, famed fox hunting area 
of Kngland. Made of rich, handuoven tweeds, this \\!i 


jacket is properly worn, ns here, with Daks trousers of 
a i2-oiincc cavalr)’ twill. Tltc trousers have tire famous Daks 
self-supporting waistband, the slanting pockets, the pleat 
less front, and a slim taper. Tlic jacket is about S9>, the 
trousers SjSat IJl(>oining(laIc'.s, New Voik; Filciic's. Boston. 




The monk-strap shoe has been a 
favorite with British service officers for 
many years. It is a style that Wi busi- 
nessmen have adopted for civilian wear. 
Ko shoe takes to a high polish so well, 
and the lack of stitching across the 
vamp makes it an umisually comfort- 
able walking shoe. The Church monk- 
strap, fully Icathcrlincd, is a classic 
piece of workmanship. Like all Church 
shoes, it is made with 565 hand opera- 
tions— one for every day of the year. 

It comes in brown or 
black, costs about 
$59, and its smooth 
lines arc perfectly 
suited to the charac- 
ter of contemporary 
British tailoring. 


The turtleneck pullover, first worn 
by Englishmen for warmth in unheated 
country- houses, is now taken up for 
field sports and by golfers and college 
men to wear beneath sweaters, jackets 
or shirts. This particularly fiuc turtle- 
neck, by Cooper and Roc, Ltd., Eng- 
land's famous maker of cotton knit 
shirts, has lastcx reinforcing in the neck 
and sleeves, and comes in black, white, 
maroon and hunter green. It costs S4. 


'"'W - ■ 
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AT FILENE’S-B 


Rodex makes this elegant coat, and 
its name, the Mayfair, comes from the 
most fashionable district of Wi. The 
name fits it well for in addition to its 
fly front and to-thc-knee length, it is 
tailored of London gray barleycorn 
tweed. The Mayfair is slightly shaped 
to the body, and it has the semi-fitted 
look of W.i tailoring. It is Si 35 at 
Bloomingdale’s and P’ilcne's. 



The soft, warm hand of brushed 
mohair has long been an English coun- 
try squire’s favorite for sweaters. Orig- 

/t 



inally the mohair was carded with dried 
thistles. Now Jaeger achieves the same 
soft texture with a blend of 50% 
brushed mohair and 50% wool in a 
pullover of red, blue or gold, It is $25. 



Tlic cablc-stitchcd waistcoat by 
jaeger has cutaway points like a hunts- 
man's riding coat. Tire Londoner wears 
it undc'r new hacking sport jackets or 
over sport shirts, as will you. It comes 
in heather green, gold, slate blue and 
charcoal and costs about $11. 
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larly 

about the Christys’ 
of London Galen ^ 

fedora is that it can r } 

be cruslicd in a 
pocket, an attach^ case, or into the 
glove compartment of a Bentley, then 
snapped back to its original shape 
when needed. With all of this, nothing 
is sacrificed in style. Tlic soft crown, 
narrow brim, silk band, the fine fur 
felt, all have the relaxed Wi air. The 
Galen comes in black, 
Parliament gray and 
Lanark green and is $i8. 


The famous footwear firm of Clarks 
made its popular Desert Bools for 
Montgomery’s desert troops in World 
War II. Clarks adapted the design from 
shoes worn by the Boers as protection 
against the thorny veld. The London 
\\h man wears them now to shoot in 
Scotland or to watch a local Rugby 
match. The rough suede shoes now 
come with warm fleecy sheepskin lin- 
ings that make them the perfect 
stadium boots for watching Eastern 
football. Tiicy come in sand or olive 
suede and cost $17. 




As all of the menswear items on 
these pages indicate, the well-dressed 
London, W. j man is well dressed be- 
cause all of the elements of his ward- 
robe arc suitable to the occasion for 
which they arc worn. He knows that 
everything he wears, from hat to shoe, 
must go well with cvcPi thing else. ’Ilie 
fact that there is tliis harmony in fine 
British apparel, tliat when a shoe shape 
changes a hat maker knows about it, 
is no accident. It is due to a consortium 
of makers of this apparel called the 
British Menswear Guild. Not only do 
they work together for the style you 
see illustrated here, but they also work 
to sell it abroad to men with W.i 
taste. Tliat is why they arc also known 
as "experts in export.” In 1964, the 
British Nfenswear Guild members 
listed below will export more than 
5^0,000,000 worth of fine "London 
Line” apparel: Aquascutum Ltd.: Rich- 
ard Atkinson & Co. Ltd.; Chester Barrie 
Ltd.; Bonsoir Ltd.; Bracmar Knitwear 
Ltd.; D. Byford & Co. Ltd.: Clirish' & 
Co. Ltd.: Church & Co. Ltd.; Clark, 
Son & Morland Ltd.; Michclsons Ltd.; 
Rodex Ltd.; S. Simpson (Daks) Ltd.; 
John Smedley Ltd. 


The J. Comfort Company has a 
name Dickensian in nature, for it fits 
its product so well. It makes the most 
comfortable scarfs in England. One 
side is of silk foulard, printed in the 
rich, jewel-like colors found in foulard 
ties. The other is of soft wool in solid 
colors which harmonize with the domi- 
nant color of the silk side. The solids 
are charcoal gray, black, olive, wine, 
navy or camel. Tlic silk goes best with 
town coats, the wool with tweeds and 
rainwear. Tlic double-faced Comfort 
scarves arc i^o inches long and cost Si 2. 


At this year’s British Open at St. 
Andrews and along the pro tour in the 
U.S., the cashmere cardigan has been 
the golfer’s favorite sweater. The style 
most frequently worn is this one with 
the comfortable ease of full-fashioned 
fit and saddle shoulder. Bracmar Knit- 
wear, Ltd. combines two colors in Marl 
twists of gray, gold or beige. The cardi- 
gan is S4 5. 





Stephens Brothers Ltd., inspired 
by the fact that bold stripes arc a strong 
^\!l fashion, take the stripes of the 
RAF, the Royal Navy and the Brigade 
of Guards — all red, white and blue 
colorings — and make them into fine 
broadcloth dress shirts. They are $10. 
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An F.nglishmnn’s wcatcr is ns indispensable to biin ns liis 
club or pub. niul gcucratinns of i'nglislimcn have worn 
Pringle of Scollancl sweaters. I'.scrs' Pringle is full-fasbioncd 
which inenns that the knitter Iras dropped or added stitches 
so that tlic sweater will cunforni to the shape of the body, 


insuring greater comfort and a better fit. F.vcn so, this 
\‘-ncck pullover, of i ply Scotsdoon lambswool, is only $14 
and comes in slate blue. na\y, black, natural or burgundy, 
'[here is also a ^button Scotsdoon lambswool cardigan for 
$19. Both arc at FiU-nt's, Kusion; Blouniingdalc's, New York. 


At. 



Tradition in modern dress 



In its first season of active competition, the DATSUN 
SPL-310 1500 has proved its stamina and performance 
against some time-honored opponents. 

This, of course, was furthest from 
our minds in 1931, when the first 
DATSUN was made. Obviously, in 
the Japan of the Thirties you had to 
be a sport to own a motorcar. By 
then, the DATSUN ancestry could be traced back twenty- 
two years. 

The Nissan Motor Co., Ltd., has consistently been the 
major producer of passenger cars and commercial vehicles 
in Asia. It is only befitting the times, that in these years of 
international trade and sports competition, DATSUN shows 

its winning ways. 103 DATSUN Cars will serve as official cars to the X\'IM Olympiad, Tokyo, Japan t 

Tne OATSON Set SlO ISOO SoofI* car in comeHeM lou-mg lorm M465. The DATSUN "Four.Tan- (ouroonr vria" »J«96 Tn* OATSUN -FOur.Tfn' laufjw siat<3n -agar >.'M6 QOO 
Niisan MWor Corearai.an in U.S A.. 221 Frelmgnuvien Av« . NeaarK 14. N i • ISOI Ciau Mauvon ^ Ta.at • 117 favt Acioara anoi.,.»rfl. Ci-.iaaa Cal. I 






BELLOWS A CO . LOUISVltlt 


• KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY » 86 PROOF 


There’s no getting around 
Kentucky’s 
light bourbon 
in the 

broad-shouldered 

bottle. 



BELLOWS 

^ ^ % 

CLOU ^ 

BOUBBON J 




Find out why 


POINT OF 
FACT 


A last quiz on the summer Olympic 
Carnes for fans with an eye on Tokyo 
and maybe another eye on history 


7 fftne lilt Ohiitfiic (iuiiic\ been telehratfJ 
eirri foitr itiir\ siiue fhtir revhul hi IHV6? 

• No. An unoflici.tlOKmpioswitscelcbrulcd 
in IWb. and ihcrc were no Olympics in the 
war yciirs of |9lh. 1^40 and l*>44, 

? ti III) u'<o re\pim.\ihle /tir the revival «/ the 
Oilmen ill lUVfi? 

• Baron Pierre dc Coubertin. a Frenchman 
who staged a one-man campaign to revise 
ihe Olympics and directed the first Games 
in Athens tl«9fi), 

7 -Ire lilt nieihih awunleil firshpluce fiiiisherv 
ill lilt <)lvinpic\ really eohl? 

• No. T he first- and sccond-placc medals arc 
both silver. The first-place medals arc gilded 
with si\ grams of gold. 

7 7 he Rii.wians have nan the iiioM medals in 
rtceiii Olympic Cumes. hai the U.S. still 
hahh a coiiimaiidiiin lead in total medals won 
since the modern Games iirre started. Hmv 
nunn has the V.S. non. imd which 
is second in total medals? 

• The U.S. has won 1,078 medals, including 

gold. .'128 siKcr and 281 bron/c. Britain 
IS nett, with a total of 445 medals. 

7 rite V.S. has non the gold medal for has- 
kethall in each of the Jne Olympics in 
which the sport nus ptaxed. Hos any country 
conipleteix domiinited any other event— ^ 
team or indixidnul— which has been on the 
Olympic program at least Jive times? 

• ^cs. The U.S. won the standing high jump, 
an event no longer on the program, all five 
limes a was contested. Kay F.wry won four 
gold medals in this event and four more in 
another old event, the standing broad jump, 
between ISHHland IW8. 

? lihv do ihe Russians, despiic their recent 
successes, stand oidx si.KlIi m overall medals 

s Russia did not participate in the Olympics 
between 1^12 and 1952. Before 1^12 they 
won foursilvcrand three bronre medals. Since 
14S2 they have taken 102 gold, 88 silver and 
80 broD/e medals. 


You canT take shortcuts when you make a light Kentucky bourKvn. .Start with 
1 33 years of distilling experience. Then: □ Use one-quarter inch char in every 
barrel □ Only #1 Government-inspected grains Q Only charcoal-liltcred water 
□ Distill it twice □ Age away one gallon in every live to insure smoothness. 
That’s how Bellows does it. You can tell with a sip. 

Uncommonly fine flavor ... unexpected lightness. Bellows (.'liib Bourbon. 


7 rite V.S. has been the summer Olympics 
host twice. Hliere and when were the Games 
held in this countn ? 


e: 
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OSAKA 

International 

FESTIVAL 

JAPAN 

1965 April— May 


Artists 

Symphonieorchester des Bayerischen 
Rundfunks cond. Rafael Kubelik 

Apr 12, 13, U. IS 

Opera da Camera di Milano 

Apr. 19. 20, 22. 23 

Comedie Frangaise 

Apr 28. 30 May 1. 2 

Noh Play 

Apr. 25 
soprano 

Victoria de los Angeles 

Apr. 24, 27 
piano 

Claudio Arrau 

Apr. 25. 26 


euitar and lute 

Julian Bream 

Apr. 16. 17 



OSAKA INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL SOCIETY 


Xiir Astilii tiUin., Sakatuisloniti. 

Kita ku. (haku. Japan 


• In St, In l'J04 and Los .Angeles in 

19.12. 

? Hti\ «//i f//i been the siie of /wo ()t\ /npic 

• Yes. Paris in 1900 and 1924. London in 
DOS and 194S. Stockholm was the site of 
the Games in 1912 and shared in the 1956 
Olympics with Melhirurne by hosting the 
equestrian events. 

7 //(111 iuan\ ilillcreni sports ssill appear on 
iliis war's Ohoipic prourant? 

• I ysenly. including eight which will be con- 
tested by both men and women. 

7 Are there (till tiess sports heing iniroitiiced 
in Tokso this iiioiiih'’ 

• \ es. Volleyball I'or men and women and 
judo for men. 

7 riif//ri-/ii(i sports were approiptl by the 
In/ernaiionot OlMiipir Cooioiiitee for compe- 
tition in tokso. H7f/(7/ of these sports have 
been oniiiieil from the pio,s;iamt 

• .Archery and lield handball. 

7 M /n is it proper to i(/i that the Olunpic 
names are "celebiaietl"^ 

• Because the oi iginal g.imes. played as early 
as BC. ID Greece, were part of a re- 
ligious ritual celebrated in honor of Zeus. 

7 In tWt ne» Ohmpic records nere se' in all 
hut five men's truck ami fielil eie/iis. H hut 
Jim- esents were these, ami when lu-ir the 
records set'' 

• Only the records set in l9Sh for the 5,tHK)- 
meici run. the 2t).0<K)-mctcr walk, the I IO- 
meter hurdles, the 400-meler relay and the 
l.isclin ihross sursived the 19W) Olympics. 

7 In IVSh the L .S. sson einhl nnininy esenis. 
How mans did the I .S. team nin in I'^hO? 

• Lour. The I .S. was iin.ihle to'duplicatc 
its I95f» Mctones m the HM)- and 200-meler 
dashes, the XlKI-meter run and the 4tH)'mclcr 
relay. 

7 Ihe I -S. Ohmpic hasketluill team of 1^60 
uto toiisiilered b\ mans the best amatfnr 
team eser. H but dtstim tiott did fixe oj the 
top plaxers on this tciim eoin this scar as pro- 
lessiomil plawrs'.' 

• Osc.ir Uobcilson. .lerry I iicas. Terry His- 
chingcr. .lerry West and Walt Bellamy all 
were professional All-St. irs for I9M, 

7 / /(Mi/ I'aiterson ami Cassius ( las. the for~ 
mer ami rcinmiii! professional hens i neiuhilHi.x- 
on; champions, um- hoth Olympic rirlists o.s 
eimnieurs H'liiii dosses did ihes finht in oiid 
sshen did thc\ nin? 

• Patterson was the middleweight <165 

, ■mUm.eJ 
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Traditional 
Japan or 
modern... 



you may take 
your Imperial 
choice 


Japan is the quiet sercntly of a wooded 
shrine. It’s also the modern sweep of 
glass and steel. The Imperi.tl Hotel — 
with a tradition of hospitality dating 
hark to the fmiieror Vlciji-r.in offer 
you a taste of lioih. 

In Its famed Original Wing, oak- 
beamed corridors and aged stone col- 
umns are an elegant rcminrler of the 
Imperial’s colorlul r4-year history— 
of times past when the Imperial 
housed Ihe fmperof'y distinguished 
(jverse.is guests. The pace is related; 
the mood tranquil. 

Across the Imperial Court-ihe 
bustling lobby of the New Wing sets 
the exciting mood of modern lapan. 
Here, your Imperial ssekome includes 
every luxury and convenienre of mod- 
ern hotel lomicirt. Plus ihe Imperial's 
traditional hospitality. 

Perhaps you would like to spend 
a few days in l)oth wings. Your travel 
agent knows the Imperial well. He'll 

u„dc .a.d imPERIRIl 

H0TEIi“ ° 

T. Inumaru, Preudeni and General .VUnager 

S ^ / 


POINT or FACT 


ASTERISK . . . This is a starlike sign used to 
indicate a footnote . . . very often a source ... a 
source of pleasure.* It’s a mark of importance 
and just what you would expect to see to 
call attention to the very selective people who 
refer to LABATT'S fine brews as sparkling and 
starlike . . . like an asterisk. 



• Hrewed nnd twilled in ('rtniid.'i. 



One of America's Most 
Distinguislied Golf Resorts 

How you'll enjoy golfing on a course like this . . . each of the 27 
beautiful holes with an individuality and excitenicnl hard to C()uul. 
an>v.hcrc. 

When golfing's done, indulge yourself in the good life and superb 
comforts of vnir year-round island resort . . . swimming or roaming 
5 miles of private snow-while beach and rolling surf, enjoying our 
cxclusise Beach Club pool, tennis, skccl. great hunting, riding, 
fishing, dancing nightly . . . 

And always, superlative food, meticulous service, huspilality with 
all the charm of an elegant country csltitc. You'll like it here. The 
discerning do. 

For reservations, write or call Cloister Hotel. Sea Island. Georgia, 
contact your local travel agent, or Robert F. Warner. Inc.. 630 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y.. JU 6*4500. also Boslon/Chicago Washington Toronto. 


pounds) gold medalist in 1952, and Clay 
was the light heavyweight (178 pounds) win- 
ner in I960, 

7 Coinpeliihe c i cliiiif »v nenerully considered 
u European spori. Has the 17.6'. ever won a 
Hold medal in cycling? 

• Yes. In l9(K)ihc U.S. wonlhe 1.5(K).mctcr 
mow 4.(XK)-mcter) team pursuit title. 

7 In iVftll 6. .S’, aihleies won three gold med- 
uls in freestyle wre\lling, hut no Anieriran 
has ever vnni u Grero-Ronxui wreMling title 
in the Oltnipics. iiliat iv the main difletence 
hetween the tuo kinds of' syrestiing? 

• While Olympic freestyle rules arc similar 
to -American collegiate rules. Greco-Roman 
is a radically different form of the sport be- 
cause no holds arc permitted below the 
waist. 

7 When Charles \ 'inci won the only g<dd med- 
al in weight lifting far the U.S. in 1960 he 
look the Ixiniamweight tlEJVi pounds) title 
with a record-setting total lift of 760 pounds. 
How mans and what types of lifts did he use? 

• All Olympic weight lifters must perform 
three lifts: military press, clean and jerk, 
and snatch. 

7 Basketball »i«v invented in Springfield. 
Muss,, in the IVth ceniiirf and has since 
grountou uorUhside, Ohmpic sport. )'f>//e.i- 
ball. a wiv Olsnipic event, was also first 
played in the V.S. O hen and where nos rlie 
game devised? 

• \ ollcyball was invented in IKIJS by William 
Cl. Morgan, a Y MCA director in Holyoke, 
Mass. 

7 Jnhnnx If t'/voim//<’r. the famous .Ameiiean 
IreestMer of the ivyis ssho later played Tar- 
zan in the movies, won three gold medals in 
1924 and I92H. Has any .American swimmei 
or diver won more gold medals? 

• Y'cs.Fiit McCormick won fourby winning 
both (he spnngboaid .and high diving in 
1952 and 1956, 

7 Although American domination of 
pic eight-oared rowing was broken by the (Jer- 
mans in I960, the V.S. helped to balance 
iliiii loss with a gob! nieihd in a rowing event 
it had neier won before. U hich event na.i it? 

• I he L’.S. team of John Sayre, Dick Wailes, 
Ted Nash and Art Ayrault won thecoxswatn- 
Ics' foul -oared compvtilion for the first L’.S. 
win since the event was introduced in l‘X)X. 

7 I he modern pentathlon combines five events 
<i/ "miliian" cbaracier. If hat are they? 

• Riding, fencing pistol shooting, swim- 
ming and cross-couniry running. 

— Pi iiK Carry 
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No watch has ever 
guaranteed accuracy. 

Accutron does. 




A lot of good walchcs arc sliockproof 
ihcsC days. 

And anii-magnctic. 

And waterproof, 

Not to iitciition self-winding. 

And c\cn electric. 

Ask an\ of tlicsc waichniakcrs if they 
will guarantee accuracy. 

And. of course, pul in wriling what 
they mean hy accuracy. 

They won't, l iiey can'i. 

Did you know thai a watch can go oil 
as much us 15 secotuls a day in an obsers- 
atory and still be called a chronometer'.’ 

We think 1 5 seconds a day is horrible. 

We guarantee montlily accuracy with- 
in 60 scctnids* -which averages out to 
about 2 sect)nds a day 

All of which may be why the (ikwern- 
ment uses it in satellites .And has issued 
it to all pilots- 

\Vc are also shoek-resistant. .Xnd anti- 
magneiie. .Xnd waterprt'of.’ .Aiui e\cn 
electronic, which is \ery respeciabie 
these days. 

We are also rcasi>nable. Si 25 plus tax. 


Accgtia'' br BjlOV*> M McKlfl 'SU' $125 plu»t*x. Other styles 'Your Actulren ».ii efljutl t.'r.i.cor. ng lo If- 

one full yeer IWeleroroof when C4S«. c>vtlel end ttowr e>e >ntaU lOBulove A’e(i.h Co , 



when you’re passing 
out cigars, save one for us 


"^’our .-Kina r«'prns«‘nlati\'(> i.s a frii’iid uf tin- fatnily, an<i 
now is till' time (o talk to liini. 

Your family is Krowin^ an<i ni‘C‘»ls nourishiinTil and iiroli'c- 
tion, at k'lisl until your cliililn-n art- sclf-suiiportinK- Tliis tiint- 
of growth is a tinu- when living c.spi-nsos art' liighost and 
money is hardest to save. 

'I'he best wa.\' to provide adepuate safeguard.s for > ciur fatnilt 
is through the gunTtinfml henetits of lafe in.suranee. 

From the moment your polic\' heconu-s elTeeti\'e. your fam- 
ily is protected for the full amount. No other form of planning 


gi\es you ihi.s kind of a.s.suraiK' . 

The ehoiee t*f the right policy is an irniiortant business deci- 
sion. .Thna l-ife lias long been tlie clioice of businessmen. 
More businesses are group insuretl witfi .Tkna than with any 
other eon.pany. ('onlaet ytiur .'Kina representative today. 
OlTer him a cigar. He'll ofTer you his e.tperience. 

.t:tna life insurance 

lit). I MOK t: or Kl SINKS.SMt N I.KIS tot < HOOSK tN 1 1 H 4 'OM- 1 1 IKNt'K 



onii ■ MliliaU-s' Ktna t’ii>iially arni .'Surely I'o , Siaialanl Kiri' liiMir.anre t"o., Tin Kvcvhior l.itc, C'an.Tita 


,>:TN-.\ LIKK INSt U \.\CK fO., Uaritonl, C. 



HS&M 


The 

Country 

Suit 


Extra slacks make this 
suit a wardrobe 


HART 


lake slacks of solid color, 
add to the tvseed jacket above, 
and you have a wardrobe. Ai 
home in town and country. 
That gusset in the back 
gives you a new sense of freedom. Out of 
sight when you’re at ease. Easy-swinging 


comfort. Feels light on your shoulders be- 
cause it's soft, smooth Hilendale*- tweed, 
woven exclusively for us by Vt/orumbo. 

Mart Schaffner & Marx tailoring keeps 
you looking trim. Take ’•underbasiing.” for 
example. Two parts are first joined with 
soft white thread for exact placement. 


Then finally sewn with hundreds of liny 
.stitches, l ater, the soft, white thread is 
removed. Outside n seems like there’s no 
scam at all. 

And happily, you don’t have to 
leave town to enjoy your new 
Country Suit. 





WHITE trucks place first in 



Meet the champ 

the White 7000. 
Designed for more 
road time, less down 
time, it costs less |)er 
mile, earns more 
than any other truck 
in its class on the 
road today. Fleet 
records prove it. See 
for yourself. 



Replace water filter 
element: 3 minutes. 
Competitive models 
up to 20 minutes. 
Replace engine oil 
cooler: 30 minutes. 
Competitive models 
up to 60 minute.s. 




maintenance derby 


Racing against the clock, our White 
7000 won every event in maintenance 
time saving, from “cab tilting” to “ra- 
diator removal”. But you're the big 
winner. Because every minute we shave 
off the time it takes to do each truck 
maintenance job is money in the bank 
for you. This is why every White is 
specifically engineered to help a service- 


man do his work faster and easier. 
Caught in a profit squeeze? Squeeze 
back with a White made by the 
company that stays close to its customers 
and listens when they speak. 


WHITE TRUCKS 


Th« White Motor Co.. Cleveland, Ohio 44101 


Branches and dealers in all principal cities. 



Remove console for servicing air control, 
tachometer, all gauges and connections: 6 
minutes. Competitive models up to 2 hours. 


Tilt cab manually: 60 seconds. Competitive models up to 5 minutes. 







Well, you can't soy 
wo didn't Oik fo' it. 

We designed o t'Ousof /• ■ji.i - 
so small, so flexible, so 
dependoble, yob wo'''t eve- 
'xrow it's thC'C. 

It's the Tolon Zephy' ‘ 

A- -cdo of ryion 
Thol meons no mo'C me’Ci 
•ceth gleomtng down yc ' 
•'0>,se' front' 

No ’^o'c snogging. 

No mO'C jomm.ng. No mo**- 
v/finkics Of b,'gcs. 

J.:' '.vo thin nylon CO'l •, 
dyed through end •‘• c .gh ■ 
n-cfch yOb tiOvSCfSperfeC 
In short, O Zit:'|)ef thot's 
I'fcct.caily m.viS'b 0- 
Whe''' Zftjhyi can't 


jCCidentoliy slip 
O' slide opc’’ A'- I’-gcn:','- 
dovico called Mcmory-lct 
keeps f scci-'C'ly Closed 
t:' the toi> of you' fly 
Ir..-- fyov fo-getlo 
I; • ' :i ..f p,:i tob 

--'Klik,- 

; ' yCC'S 

. gn -g cj /ippcf yo.. w-.' 
even notice [<iCOp' 
jOb’rc abo«t to b-v o : ■’ 
o* c t ■ ef slack', 

A'‘d 'ho''' only to 
" ....e it's iheio 


These trousers incorporate the 
biggest change in men’s clothing in 
30 years. No one will ever notice it. 





Sam Snead wears a style winner 

(and so can you!) 


The smart "Slammer^' by Mallory will become your most important fashion com- 
panion for Fall. Tapered crown, slim brim and matching felt band that sports 
a distinctive golden feather are the combination that makes the "Slammer" a 
perfect choice for business or casual wear. Millions look much better in a 
Mallory ... so can you! See your | 

Mallory dealer for a fabulous Fall! 


iMallorv [Mia'S? 







“Potverful merchandiHing, Barton. Gladdens the heart!” 


Take a quick look around when you check 
into a hotel or motel. Chances are you'll spot 
one— maybe even several — of these signs. If 
so, expect the very best telephone service. 
Such as: Guest Dialing that lets you dial room- 
to-room and local calls direct: reach Long Dis- 


tance with a spin of the dial. And: Message 
Waiting Service with a special light on room 
phones to tell you that a message came while 
you were out. Watch for Guest-Dial Phone 
Service next time you travel, 'plan a meeting or 
a convention. And enjoy the merchandising. 


HELL SYSTEM 


American Telephone 4 Telegraph Co. and Associated Companies 


% 

Sentry jli 


reports on three distressingly 
untraditional ideas in insurance 


IDEA 

FOR YOUNG DRIVERS, 

A FRIENDLY ILVND 

As a Sports Illustrated reader, you’ve 
been following the feats of America’s 
Olympic athletes. And experiencing a 
thrill of pride each time some youngster 
puls another of those unbelievable rec- 
ords into the books. 

Perhaps, watching these amazing per- 
formances. you wonder how it can be 
that all young men In this country are 
lumped together by insurance companies 
as "bad risks” when it comes to driving 
an automobile. Surely a generation that 
represents us so nobly in the Olympics 
can’t all be irresponsible behind the 
wheel of a car! 

Yet, until recently, to all insurance 
companies (ourselves included) young 
men under 25 were about as welcome 
as a tomcat at a fish fry. But there were 
the facts on the high auto accident rate 
for young men ... so obviously as a 
group they had to pay through the nose 
for car insurance. ‘’You can’t argue with 
statistics,” went the saying. 



AM£R/CA'S AMAZING YOUNG Af£/V-Can the same generation that 
produces Olympic champs all be "bad risks* for car insurance? 
Sentry thinks not. Read how we're pioneering to give youth a break. 


Sentry decided we would argue, We’ve 
researched the problem for several years 
with the help of educators, students and 
safety authorities. By now we think we 
have a pretty good argument that statis- 
tics show only half the picture. 

Lots of young men. it seems, arc very 
responsible drivers. 

So, in a couple of states we’re now 


breaking with tradition by granting sub- 
stantial discounts on car insurance to 
young men who approach driving with 
a mature attitude, based on a simple 
questionnaire we've copyrighted. 

We’re placing a big bet that the youth 
of this country are going to prove we're 
right to give them a friendly hand in- 
stead of a cold shoulder. 



IDEA n 

FOR IHE YOUNG FAMILY NLAN. 

“RIGHT SIDE UP” PROTECTION 

Traditionally, a man buys life insurance 
to build savings while he lives, and pro- 
tection for his widow if he dies — because 
that's the way it's sold. 

Today, 85% of all life insurance in 
force is on this dividend, or participating 
basis— who can argue with that? We 
thought we would, ^ms to us the tradi- 
tional form of life insurance is upside 
down. 

A young family man needs all the pro- 
tection he can get, we reasoned. So we 
skip the enforced savings and use all the 
premium to buy permanent life insurance 
that does more for the widow. 

Result: Sentry life policies now give 
20% more death benefit protection per 
dollar invested. 

Our surprising growth in life insurance 
tells us that while we may be out of step 
with tradition, we’ re in tune with the times. 


IDEA az 

FOR THE BUSINESSMAN, 
SIMPLICITY 

For years the poor businessman has 
been swamped with red tape on as many 
as twenty different Insurance policies. 
“But,” said tradition. “business insurance 
has to be complicated. You can’t cover 
everything in one policy.” 

We decided we could. And came up 
with a master Sentry Package Policy 
that wraps up almost all business insur- 
ance in a single contract. 

Untraditional? You bet. 

But businessmen are delighted to give 
tradition a good swift kick as soon as 
they find that one program, one pre- 
mium, one check and one organization 
can handle practically all their insur- 
ance. Write for your copy of “Business 
Insurance — Sentry makes it simple.” 

It won't lake any strokes off your golf 
score but it can show you how to get 
more time for practice. No obligation. 


£ (00*1 out 

torjrOB 

SENTRY. INSURANCE 

Th« Hardware Mutuals Organization 


Hardwsro Muluol CMualt/ Cempony, Htrdwvo OMl»r*Mulw«l rif* Inturanct ComiMny wd Sontry lir« Ineuranca Comotny • Homo omeo, Slovoot Point, WIs. • Omc«« cowt to coMt 





Baliery-powered motor drive gives uninterrupted 
shooting. Battery condition indicator for power assurance. 

Lifetime all-metal construction. 


Comfortable pistol grip with trigger release and 
remote contra! lock. Normal running speed, also 
Single frame exposure for special effects. 


Fully automatic exposure controlled by sensitive 
Cadmium Sulphide Cell for film speeds ASA 10 to 400. 
Manual exposure control and exposure range indicator. 
Type A filter for added color fidelty. 


Bright, reflex through-the-lens viewing with 
focusing eyepiece lets you see exactly what you're 
shooting. "NO-GO" signal eliminates wasted film, 
fast, full-focusing f.-J.B room lens with f;3 ratio 
assures professional results. 


Hold It! Zoom It! 

Count Its Features! 

How Much? Under *130! 


MW Amo TITAH* IF AUTOIECTHIC 
8mm MOVIE CAMERA 


Think of it!! All the most wanted... 
most needed. . . features for professional 
type results, in an eesy-io-use automatic 
camera for under SI30. A word of 
caution-, once you pick up the new 
Titan 17 and compare it with other 
cameras, you won’t be able to 
resist taking it with you. And we have 
two other new models at even lower 
prices... the Ansco Titan E with room 
lens for under $90. and the Ansco Titan 
with standard lens for less than $/0. 

Custom-fitted case under $f4. AH 
waiting for your inspection at your dealers. 

P. S. For lop results use Ansco Moviechrome • 8 film. 


AIMSCO 





Are we extravagant for lavishing all these looks on a car all this quick and agile and driveable? 



course not. It's the ’65 Pontiac, and 
we couldn't hide such a quick and 
nimble car under a what's-that body. 
So we don't, as you can plainly see 
Everything you can't see is new. too. 
Wide-Track excepted. Our Trophy V-8s 
breathe deeper now. step off just a little 


quicker. Then you can specify Turbo 
Hydra- Matic, the new automatic trans- 
mission that shifts smooth as cream but 
sure as taxes. You're worried the quick 
new Pontiac won't get along on your 
budget^ Don't fret Our economy rear 
axle gobbles up so much highway on a 


tank of gas. you'll wish your credit card 
were good at toll booths. Try a short 
trip in a '65 Wide-Track, quick, starting 
from your authorized Pontiac dealer’s. 

Pontiac for 1965 

The year of the Quick Wide-Tracks 





Star rookie likes a good hard game and a good sott sweater of ^^Orlon** 

It’s Jerry Hillebrand in his new Manhattan* jacquard cardigan 


Jerry Hillebrand likes to take it easy in his easy-going cardigan knit of soft Orion' acrylic that’s warm, light, com- 
fortable and completely washable. He likes the classic six-button styling and the colorful diamond jacquard, too, 
because it’s smart and versatile. Here. Jerry teams his cardigan with a coordinated turtleneck pullover sweater. 
The same cardigan would be equallyathomewornoverhisfavorite sport shirt. ^ ^ yy ^ ^ 

or yours. Cardigan, $14.95; matching V-neck pullover, not shown, $12.95;.^^ 
both in assorted color combinations. Turtleneck pullover shown. $4.00, , • 
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SMASH HIT 

Whal is il uKuit baschall? VVIi> is ii iliai 
dcs|iiic cvcrvihing that's wrong with it 
— and ihorc's plenls it can sMt s'ccasion 
roach heights of siisUiincd oxcilcnicnl 
unmatched h\ an> other sport in the 
\vt>rld. csciteineiU tliat lasts and lasts, 
da> after ilav after da>? 

Well, a man I'nee said llial basehall. 
for all its doldrums and dunderheads, 
maintained its hold on the imagination 
of the fan because it is "a game of almost 
limitless dramatic posstbililv." That lim- 
it was almost reached, again and again, 
in the National I eaguc pennant race 
these past two weeks, and the end is not 
>et. What a show n is. l.'nreltearscd. 
spontaneous, ad lib all the was. it is dra- 
ma that show hi/ seldom attains and al- 
most never mulei stanils, 

TIME FOR TIME-OUTS 

When a college football game is tele- 
vised nationallv a total of 16 commer- 
cials are broadcast before, during and 
after the game, len of them must occur 
at some time during the plavmg of the 
game during time-outs. Team captains, 
naturallv. do not c.dl their time-outs 
for the benclit of television and so, un- 
til this season, a lilllc fellow in a red 
cap h.is been empk'ved bv NIK to pa- 
rade the sidelines and rather conspicu- 
ouslv demand a time-out whenever h; 
felt one was needed. He was lU't onlv 
conspicuous: cNCited crowds |•esent^ul1v 
thought he was much too imperious 
about It and coaches thought he called 
them at most inappropriate times. 

This vear it is being dime a little dif- 
ferentlv. Cieme is the man in tlie red cap. 
replaced bv a docreetlv attired chap 
whose uniform makes him look rather 
like a sixth I'Oicial eveept ftir the head- 
set he wears, lie is .dso mucli nioic 
knowing about fotitball and vastiv more 
judicious, I he man on the sidelines is 
now cither an active football olTicial oi 
one rccentlv retired. Thus equip|ved with 
a working knowledge of football, he is 
charged with the responsibilitv of de- 
ciding whether an interruption might 
halt a team's scoring drive or otherwise 


inlluenee the outcome of a game. He is 
insiruetcsl to trv to work in his time-outs 
after a score or when the ball is chang- 
ing hands. A detiniic vmprovcmeni. for 
which the NC AA and NRC arc to be 
commended. 

ALWAYS CARRY A PADDLE 

Among the lesser-known water sports is 
surfboaling. which is somewluit on the 
order of surfboarding. The boat is essen- 
tiallv a board a thin slab of wood sev- 
en feel bv four. It is proivelled bv a pad- 
dle and therein lies the mam dilTerence. 

Surfboatiiig is verv popular in I eba- 
non. where its champion is Miii-hlaek- 
ened. muscular little Hahij /uhairi. I iied 
of paddling along Ihe coast, /uhairi set 
oil' across the Mevliteriancan last week, 
hoping to make the I 10 nautical miles 
from Beirut's St. (tcoigC' Bav to ( vprus 
in .Vi hours. Ihe 42-fool power cruiser 
Ruiiiti escorted him and. through his lirsi 
dav and sleeplesN nighl. supplied him 
with food. Ml went well until the secoiul 
evening, when the weallier Uiiiied bad 
and the sea got i ough. len miles olT C. \- 
priis. Rhiiui lost sight of /uhain. Iasi 
saw liim still balanced astride his board 
atopwind-wliipivt'd waves, still paildling. 

M'lcr .■'y sireniious. sleepless hours, 
/uhain beached his crafl on the sands 
of I amugusui's (iieco ITiv . "I feel line." 
lie said, "bul Tin worried about tlie 
Kuiini." 

Next morning ihe Koval Air I oree 
sent out a search |ilane. which sinntcd 
/iihain's hapless escort, engines conked 
out and wallowing in high seas ?0 miles 
lUH'ilieasi of t \ pi i.s. \ tug towed her in. 

TURNABOUT 

lo sotne hockev fans .lacijiies Pl.mie. 
ebullient goalie foi the New \ ork Rang- 
ers. looks ,is if he were plaving lacrosse. 
1 le rambles. I le gambles. He moves awav 
from his net. iiisi as a laeiossc goalie 
is supposed lo do and a hockev goalie 
is supposed not. 

Due of ihc reasons is lluit Plante aetu- 
allv did plav kienissc Ivetween seasons 
ofjunior hiKkcv inhisvouih. And he has 
been plaving it again, fliisvear Bernard 


(C iKO ) Blanebard. who was lo Montreal 
lacrosse in the ■20s and '.lOs whal Mau- 
rice iRiK-keli Richard was to hockev in 
the 'dOs and ■50s. decided to revive ihe 
game with a new four-team league and to 
spur interest bv persuading Plante lo rc- 
itirn to action. [ he Rangers were w illing. 
provided i’laiuc i|uii a month before the 
opening of the hockev season. 

VS'ilh Plante as goalie. Montreal led 
the league. His 4.1 goals-against average 
was the league's hest. \k hen he i.|uil. vic- 
tim of the Rangers' proviso, his team 
slumivediosccondplace and was whipped 
in the semifinals. There was geiule criti- 
cism of Plante, despite his record. lo 
lacrosse fans, he looked like a hockey 
goalie, 

"He didn't move around as much as a 
reallv good lacrosse goalie should." saul 
C oeo Blanchard, and lliis winter, as usu- 
al. liockev fans will be sav ing that Plante 
moves around a bit too much. 

BET ON THE TRAPPISTS 

I or centuries, various orders of monks 
have supported themselves bv making 
wine and Ikiueurs, Now. in a sense, the 
liappisi monks arc in horse racing. 

It Ix'gan vvlicn Leslie t omb' II. opeia- 
loi of Kentuckv's Spendlbrifl I .iini and 


M / / 



the nation's le.iding commereial horse 
breeder for the past live years, contract- 
ed with a feed company to make special 
V iiamin-blled pellets for horses from 
S[iendthril'i's secret formula. I very thing 
was line until Combs learned that the 
company was selling his pellets to rivals. 

About then there happened by the 
farm a fellow whose brother serves in 
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SNIFFLING 

Sam-Spm 

8pm-8am 

Lv 


Jusl one Conlac" capsule works 
up to 12 hours to relieve sniffles, 
sneezes, stopped-up nose. Contac is 
today's largest-selling cold medica- 
tion at your pharmacy. 



CONTAC 
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the TrappiNt monasters in Nelson <‘oiin- 
ly. Ky. lie suggested to C ombs that the 
monks could do the job. ( ombs turned 
o\cr his I'ornuila to the monastery, and 
noss the monks are busily turning out 
batches of alfalfa pellets compressed 
conlidentially and solely for .Spendthrift 
horses. 

BASS IN THE TREETOPS 

I rom 1957 to date fishermen ha\c taken 
54.410 lunker bass out of lUiU Shoals 
l ake in northern Arkansas. In this tabu- 
lation a lunker must weigh at least four 
pounils to be counted. Biggest so far; 

1 .5 pounds 14 ounces. 

But anglers have paid a mighty price 
for their success. While scuba di\ ing last 
week along the steep slopes of what 
used to be mountain valleys before the 
lake was made, a biologist found old 
cedar trees still standing and so heavily 
fcsiooneil with busted fishing lines that 
they looked as if they were coverevl w ith 
spider webs. Rusting lures hung from 
the trees like t hristmas ornaments. 

The anglers were on target, though. 
The iiHiuiring biologist saw many a 
broad-beamed bass, as well as numbers 
of large cattish up to 40 pounds, resting 
among the trees. 

HELLO, MR. CHIPS 

■fhe inimitable red and white wines of 
Biirgvindy have their eoumerpart m the 
inimitable red and white (and blue and 
yellow) casino chips of Burgundy. I t'r 
some 200 gambling establishments 
around the world from London’s 
( rockford’s C.liib. which requires chips 
worth S14.000 apiece, to The Sands in 
Las Vegasand the Mokattam in Cairo— 
Daniel Senard of Be.iiinc produces chips 
worth S40 million every year. 

The chips have to be inimitable be- 
cause they arc a negotiable currency in 
gambling resorts, forty years ago eouii- 
terfcilcrs took the Monte Carlo Casino 
for S120.0(H) in a single day. Which is 
how Senard’s predecessor. C laudius 
Cirasscl. got into the business, lie fash- 
ioned a laminated chip that, for its lime, 
was considered too complicated for 
counterfeiters. Monte Carlo bouglil it 
and is still buying. Today's Senard lecli- 
ineians would consider that old one na- 
ively simple. Nt>w they laminate from 
SIX to 12 layers of different plastic ma- 
terials. some of w hich cannot be bought 
on the market, into their chips, f or those 
of large denomination, like that S14,(KX1 


rectangular rcd-and-blue item he makes 
for CriKkford’s. Senard inserts a layer 
of golden laeework. for The Sands he 
fabricated three transparent •’eyes." two 
of them fluorescent, in the Sl.fXlO chip. 
On some he prints insignia that arc in- 
visible eveept under special light, such 
as ultraviolet. 

I rom time to time a casino in Venice 
or Baden-Baden or Vichy sends "coun- 
terfeit" chips to Senard. "Usually the 
chips arc genuine." he says, •'What has 
hapix'ned is that a gambler has left sev- 
eral chips in his coal ptKkci and sent his 
suit to the dry cleaner. Under the heal 
they warp or shrink." 

In the center of the more costly chips 
produced for Venice’s Municipal ( a- 
sino. Senard lithographs Venetian land- 
marks. such as St. Mark’s Pla/a and 
Rialto Bridge. 

No Bridge of Sighs, though. 

THE WELL-EQUIPPED CRUSOE 

Three years ago Richard Porter’s 14- 
year-old son. Bry an, went into the woods 
near their White River Junction. Vi. 
Iiome ami was lost for eight hours. As a 
eoiiscquenee Porter Sr. iindortovik a 
study of woods survival clothing. fv>und 
that U.S. Air I ivrce garments could car- 
ry hut a week’s supply of essentials and 
that the hvpiorer scouts had nothing 
better. He set about designing his own 
and came up with a coal of f)4 pockets 
capable of holding such necessities as 
ilehydralevl food, lirst-aivl equipment, a 
macliele. a jackknife, a shelter lent, 
emergency Itsliing gear, a compass and a 
small stove, atmviig itlher things, tiross 
weight: 19 pounds. 

Ihen he had himself deposited by 
plane at Round Pond, Me. in the thick 
t)f the wild .Allagash country. I he idea 
was to stay there .M) days, ilepending 
solely on the coat’s contcnis to stay 
alive. Porter acliially did it. and he lived 
by harder rules than a truly lost person 
would impose on himself. Though he 
caught brook trout with his lisliing kit, 
he photographed himself releasing them. 
He lived entirely on SVz pounds of de- 
hydrated food "the kind you can buy 
in any su(>crmarket"- and had enough 
left for a few days more, lie lost only 
10 of his original l59'/i pounds. 

Tlie experience taught him a few 
things. The gross weight of the survival 
jacket, he believes, could be reduced by 
live to seven pounds and the number of 
pockets could be cut. loo. He also thinks 
the jacket should bo equipped to con- 
tain weapons. 


□ MENLEY < JAMES LA&ORATORIES, Phlailelphij, Pa. 
Ptspnelaiy PharmacwlKalt made to EthKal Slandt'dv 



Will there ever be 
another Lou Gehrig? 


On .lutjp 1. Lou uj) l<t jiinrli liit 

— Jitul mnkc history. Thai aflcrnoon marked the 
hepiiming of one of tlie most ama/in^j streaks l)ase- 
hall lias known. For 1 ^ years, tlie Iron Man who was 
the i<lol of millions did not miss a sin^de ^Mtne. W hen 
his rimiarkahh' career emled, he had played in 
c-oiisrcntive games. 

\ot every youngst<*r can Ix' a Lou (iehrig. In fact. 
v<Ty few oven participate in organized sporting 
eviaits, miK’h less hecome stai’s. lint ev<‘ry young 
jM-rson — if only a spectator— cun he as ])hysi<‘ally fit 
as thc‘ star athlete. 

Our national haulers ha\e stateil that physical 
titness. parlicularl\‘ the fitness of our \-oung peojde. 
has never heen more important than it is toilay. 

'I'o siippiift the national fitness jirogram.Kpui table 
has pr<*par«‘<| a special film: ‘■^'oulll IMiysical Fitness 
— Heport to the Nation.*' If you would like to hor- 
f<iw a print of this film foi- slmwing to commimity 
grouiis, contact >-our nearest F<|uilal)le offi< e or 
w rite to hhiuilahle's home ofMc<‘. 


t‘if an allraclire '"'i Uy 11 inrii reiir<Hliii-tiini 
"/ (hit ilraimitj. tend your nainr and nddretn 
and fhe wiirdii. I.<ni fJftirljj. la; Kquilalde. 
a.I’ <1. H.n- l.s;s. \r,r P.r/t', V )' IIHHII 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 

Homs Office Av«nu« of tho Amo'<cat. N«vv Yorh. N V. 10019 C '964 
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TwtH’ds arv back in town — in c.imei-lones and other cheery 
colors, in new and classic patterns •• with all the texture and 
"feel" a man could ask for. As faultlessly tailored by Varsity- 
Town. tweeds means business -- .ind pleasure. They demand 
a place as the change of pace suit in every man’s wardrobe. 
Choose a comfortable, masculine tweed handcrafted with the 
many extra tailoring touches offered only by Varsity-Town. 

AVAILABLE AT THESE AND OTHER FINE STORES: The Hechl Co. Washington • May 
DSf. Denver • Wicsel's. Tuscaloosa • Houseman’s. Grand Rapids • Pnnti Co, 
iamestown • Mailin's, Louisville • Park Chambers. Atlanta • Cox’s, McKeesport • 
Morey's. Sioux City • Geister’s, LaFayelte • Hardie & Caudle, Chattanooga • Arch 
Orury, Owensboro « Damschroder’s, Toledo • Bon Marche. Seattle • Tate-Brown. 
Charlotte • Frankenbetger's. Charleston • Petway-Reavis, Nashville • Jetrems. Chicago 
Get your copy ol Varsity Town's Little Blur Book ol sports tacts and style news 170 
pages ol schedules, scores, records Free at your Varsity Town store or write to the H A 
Semsheimer Co . Cincinnati. Ohio, 4S202. makers of world renowned Varsity Town Clothes. 


“I fuel ama/ingK good.” he said when 
ilic plane anised to pick him up. “The 
onis craving I have is for a heaping glass 
of tomato juice. Isn't that runnv'.’ I don't 
tealiv like totnalo Juice." 

TWO FOR THE TUBE 

The first monteni in (ni-ai \fi>niciit\ in 
ilw Hiuiin »t Ivniiis, a dircunteniarv 
Mini produced for television and tennis 
chihs. IS a plug for llie sponsor. Philip 
Slorris. \»rne other than Rov I merson. 
the world's lop tennis amateur, serves up 
a smoke tt> Sportscastcr ( hns Schenkel. 
It IS strictly a soft-sell alValr. however, 
and t merson and .Schenkel narrate u 
comprehensive account of the cvotulion 
of ilic game from the ancient (irceks to 
Roy's own brand of tournaniem tennis. 

I here IS extensive footage on Maurice 
Mel oughlin. the originator of the L ali- 
ft'i nia style t»f play ; W illiam T. l Big Bill) 
Iikleii. Su/anne Icnglen, the six-tmie 
winner of the Wimbledon; as well as 
literally dozens of others. 

1 ight fans will be tuning in their IV 
sets shortly to view some of the most fa- 
nn'us drubbings in the history of modern 
boxing. An oultii named Turn of the 
( entury I ighis. Inc. has condensed the 
action of 104 famous fights from 1X97 
lo 1964 into livc-mimite clips of the 
knockout punching in each bout. Stu- 
dents of the sweet science will be treated 
lo such Misi-iimc telecasts as Dempsey- 
I utticM, I ouis-Valenlino. Johnson- 
.Iclfiics. ( ertlaii-l aMolla. ( orbett- 
I il/simmons. Producers Bill ( ay ton and 
Jim Jacobs pul the films together lo run 
as livc-mimile spots to relieve the monot- 
oiu Iveiwcen the l\ news and weather. 

THEY SAID IT 

• \llic Sherman's 5-year-old daughter: 
"Daddy, why ilid you trade Sam HulT?" 

• Icxas -\*tM (iiiard ^’ancy Bounds, on 
Ills home town. Deadwinni. levas: "It 
used to he about 125 population, hut 
now It's just a country town." 

• \ihlelic Diiccior Andy (iustafson. on 
his 17-ycar career as head fooihall coach 
at the I niversity of M lami: 'T outlasted 
two school picsideiUs and fi'ur sports 

• > . I nilc. on why baseball pitchers 

like Warren Spahn last longer than pro 
football L|iiarterb;icks; "Spahn throws a 
baseball and some other guv hits it w uh 
a bat, I throw a fooihall and right after 
that a lot of guys weighing 250 piiunds 
hit me." END 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
ANNOUNCES AN ENTIRELY NEW 
MERCURY FOR 1965...NOW IN 
THE LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 
TRADITION 


The Lincoln Continental 
tradition has inspired 
eveiything you can see, 
feel, or touch in 
the 1965 Mercury. 


For 106.S. Mercury becomes a remarkably dif- 
fcreiu automolnlc. 

As you will see on tlie next two pa^es. thi.s 
car is not a ‘'face lift.*' Ntir an ordinary 
“chaiuje-over."' It's an entirely new Mercury. 

Introductions of automobiles this new don’t 
happen very often. Hut Ford Motor Company 
is proud to have brought you a numlxTof them. 
'I he 'I hunderbird. for example. Fhe Lincoln 
Clontinental. .\nd. most recently, the Mustang. 

NKW CON’CKFr 

Our concept for the 196.S Mercury is new and 
very .simple. It’s this. That many more car 
buyers now want a car that is just a step away 
in luxury from the high-price held, rather than 
a small step up from the low-price held. 


With this in mind, we a.sked our Lincoln- 
Mercury Division to draw heavily on its 
experience with the Lincoln Continental. 

The re.sult is a truly mamuhceni Mercury. 
In every important respect, it accurately reflects 
the Lincoln (!ontinenial tradition, the Lincoln 
Continental way of doinu tliinus. 

NLW. 1 LXLR X'.MX r.S 

As you can see on the follow inii pai'cs, the 1965 
.Mercury is iK-autifully balanced and propor- 
tioned, Sleek and graceful. Notice the long, low 
thrust of the hood, the full-wLlth grille, the 
unuiue |)illar lights on the front fenders. 

Mi-reury now rides on a longer wheelbase, 
has a wider stance. And the ride is steady, 
solid, supremely quiet. The rcser\e {)ower at 
your command makes driving almost ellortless. 

Inside, all is luxury, yet it’s understated. ,\nd 
there's an extensive selection of optional ecjuip- 
meni for personal customizing- luxury features 
once reserved only for the most expe nsive cars. 
In every detail. Mercury has Ix'cn inspired by 
the Lincoln Continental tradiiu)n. 

We feel confident that you will like Mercury’s 
new personality. .And its new set of finer values. 
For no medium-price car has ever come so 
close in luxury to the high-price class. 


PI.KASK -n;R.V PAC.E 



This is Mercury for 1965 
. . . now in the 
Lincoln Continental tradition 



Wc predict tliat many people seeing a ’65 Mercury for the first lime will-wonder: ‘*\Vlial car is that?” 
Mercury is that new. fhe look is new. Cbmplelcly. (Notice the long, low proportions of the luxxl, the 
full-widtli grille and the unicpie pillar lights on the front fenders.) Inside. Mercury has far more comfort, 
fhe idea Ix'lund all this newness is to bring you the finest, lx‘st-riding, most luxurious car in its field — 
a car that reflects completely the Lincoln 
Clontinental way of d(jing things. When you first 
drive this Mercury, try to act nonchalant. Just try. 




Ride Wall Disney’s Magic Skyway al Ihe Ford Molor Company Wonder Rotunda. New York World’s Fair 



Except this one 

You don’t usually find beer clicking glasses with martinis or scotch-on-the-rocks. 
But Michelob is an exception. It has an esprit, a perfection, unmatched on either 
side of the Atlantic . . . the result of setting out to create the finest bottled beer 
in all the world regardless of cost. Michelob holds its own in any mixed company. 
It is, in a word, appropriate. ''iy/ y ^ // 


Michi’lob and Hudwi'iser an- regixtfnti Irademarkii 
uf Anhcit*er-Hu*ch, Ine., St. l^uig 


. . more than 
anv other beer 



Why the Green Bay Packers recommend 



the Norelco Comfort Shave 


Jusl imagine \shal your face woulii fee! like after a gruelling pro- 
fes^il>nal football game. NS'ouldn't yi>u want the shavcr-ihe only 
shaver — that gives the Comjori Sluiw'.’ Bel your life you would. 

.•\nd that shaver is today's Norelco Speedsha\er with self-sharp- 
ening rotary blades. Rotary blades work on today's most ad\anced 
shaving principle. They stroke t)ir whiskers with a ioniiiuious ro- 
tar\' motion — ne\er “grab" the wa\ ortlinary sha\crs do. never cut 
or nick the way blades do. 

Result: a close, clean sha\e with nary a pinch, pull or scrape- 
shaving comfort ni' other shaving mcthoil. wet I'r dry. can duplicate. 

Vuu can gel the Conil'ort Sluoc in three models; The new Norelco 
‘Floating- Head' abo\e — self-cleaning rotary blades; heads that 
swix'cl to lit your face; new Norelco Cordless; or new Norelco 
‘l-lip-Top', All iKOe rottiry blades. .Ml gi\e the C«imlort Shave. 
Just ask a Green Bay Packer— especially some Sunday afternoon. 



Cordless — shaves any- All-new ‘Flip-Top’ — world’s 
where. B.itlery powered. ;arge«t 'paing 'hover model. 
Z'DPOrccj case with mirror. On.'ett iwilr h. Ea'-y flip top 
New Norelco Cor:!’' Cleaning. Popular price Norelco 

Speedshaver 2X. ‘Flip-Top’ Speedsh.i.i . 20. 


Other Norelco Comfort Shave Products; Prelec* pre-shave lotion. Finale* after-shave 
lotion Shaver Cleaner Home Baroer nit- -;,.tves money on haircuts, great for hcOs- 
Othcr Products: Hearing Aifls, Radios. Radio Phonographs. Tape Recorders, Dictating 
Machines, Medical X-ray Equipment. Electronic Tutes and Devices. ' IQb*! Norm 
American Philips Company, inc- lOO £. 42nd Street, New YorK 17, New York. 



The Comfort Shave 



Sports 

Illustrated 


THE BIG RED SURGE 


S omelhing awfully fun ny was going on 
in ha sc ball. At one moment, like tired 
old men sitting on the National League 
fence in the twilight of their schedules, 
the Phillies. Reds. Cardinals and Giants 
were peacefully whittling away and kill* 
ing time until the end of the season. 
The next moment hits and pieces of vari- 
ous baseball teams were strewn all over 
the landscape, and before you could siiy 
Warren Crandall Giles the National 
League, an organization long dedicated 
to fratricide, was in the middle of the 
hkHHliest pcnivml feud in 24 years. 

Meanwhile. Ixtck in the Amcriean 
la;aguc. the Yankees were running away 
from Biiltimoreand Chicago— which was 
also according to tradition, e\cx*pl for 
one thing. Just one short week before, 
the league with the pennant race hud 
been the American and the league with 
the runaway had been the National and 
baseball fans may need the whole winter 
to (igurc out the sudden switch. 

What had happened was simple 
enough. The Yankees, after a long sum- 
mer of abnormal behavior, suddenly re- 
verted to form, took olT on an 1 1 -game 
winning streak and almost disappeared 
over the horizon. And in the National 
League the Phils, after leading the pack 
for 14.1 days and with a 6'/i-gamc bulge, 
quit winning at the same instant that 
the Reds. Cards and Giants —particular- 
ly the Reds— forgot how to lose 

It begtin on a cool Monday night in 
Philadelphia's archaic Connie Mack 
Stadium when 20.000 (scople went out 
to welcome the I’hillicshome from a suc- 
cessful 10-game. lO.OOO-milc road trip 
during which their league lead had ex- 
panded to 6'/i games w ith only 12 games 
remaining. The opjwsition was the sec- 
ond-place Reds. In the sixth inning 
Chico Ruiz, a 25-year-old Cincinnati 
rookie from Cuba, pulled a stupid play 
that worked, and won a game, thus cut- 
ting Philadelphia’s lead to 5'/^ games. By 


the end of the week not even the half 
was left. 

Ruiz was on third base with the score 
lied 0-0. and Trank Robinson, Cincin- 
nati's power hitter, was at bat. There 
were two outs and. as Art MahafTc>, the 
Phils' pitcher, prepared to throw. Chico 
came sprinting for home, trailed by 
anguished cries of "No. No!" from Reg- 
gie Otero, the Reds' third-base coach. A 
base runner does not try to steal home 
without telling anyone, particularly with 
a hitter like Robinson at bat. but Ma- 
hatfey threw a wild pitch and Ruiz 
scored. Otero, a Cuban himself, said. 
"My mind went blank with anger. With 
Philadelphia 6*4 games in front, we 
don't really think that we can catch 
them. But wcarc lighting with St. Louis 
to finish second and that means S2.000 
a man. SiupUio!'' 

Siiipit/o or not. Ruiz scored the only 
run of the game: it started Cincinnati on 
a three-game sweep of the Phils and en- 
abled the Reds to continue building a 
seven-game winning streak, the longest 
in the National League all season. 

By the lime the Reds had left Phila- 
delphia on Thursday morning the entire 
city was in a slate of sluKk. "It's like 
coming home and linding two stran- 
gers in your house." s;iid one fan. shak- 
ing his held. "AM you cun do is look at 
them and wonder how they got in. be- 
cause the place was all U>ckcd up light." 
The Phils were just a little loo reminis- 
cent of the 1950 team that lost eight of 
Its last II games and linally struggled 
home with the pennant on the very last 
day of the season, when Dick Sisler hit 
a ihrec-run homer in the lOih to defeat 
the Dodgers. Now Sisler. as the Reds' 
lill-in manager, was the villain. 

This year's Phillies had met and turned 
back every challenge by other contend- 
ers. f-'romcarlv April until the beginning 
of last week Philadelphia had played 
every game as if it were the .seventh game 

< imlliuieil 


Tht Reds' acting manager. Dick Sister, flashes a Dig smile as he enjoys his view from the lop. 
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Cincinnati made a dramatic move, and the National League went into its most nerve-twanging final week in 24 years. 
There had been a race in the other league, but the Yankees fixed that by WILLIAM LEGGETT 



RED SURGE . .mihmej 



Hustling play of the Ctncy infield, typified by Pete Rose's tag. makes up for lack of finesse. 



of ;i \\ nrlil Scric'.. hul by the end of Iasi 
\scek the leiiin was siaggci iiig like a pick- 
up >qLiad at a longshoremen's pieiiie. 
“The pre^^ul•c isn't bothering us." said 
Jiin Bunning. “But the fans! They all 
uaiu to know what's wrong with us. 
They're the ones that can't handle the 
pressure." And I’hiladelphia fans were 
saying the same thing about the players. 

Nor was it only the Reds who were 
coming .It the I’hiK. T he Cardinals were 
just Ivhind <Tneiiinali. and the diNsen- 
sion-ridden (iianis followed them. Not 
for 24 yeais had as many as four clubs 
gone into the last week of the season w ith 
a mathentalieal chance of winning the 
penna nl. 

\\ hile I'hiladelphia was trying to hall 
the debacle, the New \'ork ^ ankces li- 
nally were doting what they get paid so 
well to do. They were hitting the way 
'I'ankees are supposed to hit. and lidd- 
ing and pitching just as etlicienily. At 
week's end New > ork was three games in 
front and almost certain of Us !4th 
pennant in the Iasi lb years. 

If the fall of the IMiils was startling, 
the surge of the Reds was at least explic- 
able. Cinemnaii is deep in pitching and 
speed and has adequate power, but for 
months the Reds did not really get roll- 
ing. It probably was a light that got 
them started. On \ug. 2S Otero and 
Coach .lohnny I'emple were inxohed in 
a brawl in the Red dressing room at 
Crosley I ield Just before a night g.ime 
with Houston. Temple sulTered a pulled 
eye and a cut cheek, and Otero was hit 
in the nunith. Reds nuned in on both 
sides to break up the light, and not long 
after— when the game with I lousion had 
been postponed by ram — the team held 
a clubhouse meeting that was both 
stormy and pioduelive. 

I red Hutchinson, the c.incer-stricken 
manager, was at the park after having 
been hospitalized two weeks for radium 
treatments, He had come to the ball park 
to see the game but stayed for the meet- 
ing. The Reds apparently ironed out 
their problems and agreed to stick to- 
gcthei and try to win a pennant as a 
m.iiter of pride in their own abilities. 

Hutchinson, of course, had been on 
the players' minds all year. They had 
seen him in spring training when he was 
perky but forced by divetor's orders to 
take it easy . Between spring training and 
the eiul of July he lost 25 pounds and 
had to take periodic treatments that 
were painful and time-consuming. \S hen 
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Hutchinson went away on August 16. 
Dick Sisler took charge. "I was lold to 
take over the team." says Sisler. ‘'But it*s 
Hutch's club. I call him every day on the 
phone when we are at home and just 
about every day when we are on the 
road. I knew that I put both my job as a 
coach and my future as a manager on 
the line when I took over. If Hutch 
should not come back — well, they might 
get someone else to run the club, and the 
new man wouldn't want me around as 
a coach knowing that I had been the 
manager. Hutch comes to the home 
games when he is allowed to. and the 
players love to see him. When he can't, 
he listens to the games on the radio and 
watches the ones on television.” 

■ ‘Wherever we go as a team this year,” 
says Sammy Ellis, the fine 23-year-old re- 
lief pitcher. “Hutch is somehow there. 
His name will come up over dinner. 
You're sitting there, and somebody says, 
‘Hear anything about Hutch?' There is a 
kind of quiet that comes over everybody. 
It makes you put your hands under the 
table and clench your fists and wish 
somehow there was something you could 
do. There are probably a lot of fake egg- 
heads around who think that ballplayers 
play only for themselves or for George 
Washington. Sure, we want to win the 
pennant for ourselves and get the Series 
money. But a ballplayer wants a World 
Series ring more than anything else, and 


we want to put a ring on Hutch's finger.” 

Ellis, along with 20-year-old Bill Mc- 
Cool. has provided Cincinnati with un- 
expectedly good relief work. Just last 
week he came into the third game against 
the Phillies with the Reds leading 6-3. 
Me got one out. then walked the bases 
full — and the screams of the Philadelphia 
fans nearly blew him from the mound. 
He promptly struck out Johnny Callison 
and Tony Taylor to end the threat, and 
the Reds went on to win. 

McCool, who is called Mr. Magoo, 
walked in from the bullpen against the 
Mets last Saturday with the Reds leading 
3-1 . There were two runners on base and 
one out, He struck out the first hitter on 
three pitches, then got the next on a soft 
fly to right. In two and two-thirds in- 
nings he faced eight hitters and struck 
out five. Before the last out he heard a 
lot of yelling from his inficlders and 
turned to look out at the scoreboard in 
right center field, where the score of the 
Phils* 6-4 loss to Milwaukee had just 
been posted. He rubbed up the baseball, 
smiled broadly at the scoreboard, turned 
around and tired a slider that got the 
hitter on a pop foul. 

As the Reds gained strength from their 
bullpen, the Phils suffered from the col- 
lapse of theirs. Manager Gene Mauch 
called in 19 relief pitchers last week — all 
to no avail; moreover, the Phils were 
committing blunders on the bases and in 


the field. They like to gamble with their 
running, but in recent weeks they have 
lost more often than they have won. In 
15 games. 10 Philadelphia runners were 
thrown out trying to make an extra base. 

Obscured by the wild shifts of fortune 
in Philadelphia and Cincinnati was the 
steady play of St. Louis, which added up 
to an excellent week. The Cardinals won 
six of seven games, and the one they lost 
was by a 2-1 score. Manager Johnny 
Keane acted unsurprised: "In spring 
training I said this pennant race would 
not be decided until the la.st week of the 
season, and that's what's going to hap- 
pen.” Keane also noted that his team 
would finish the schedule with three 
games against the New York Mets. St. 
Louis has not won a pennant for 1 8 years, 
the longest such spell endured by any 
National League city except Chicago. 

The Cardinals were getting strong 
pitching from Bob Gibson, who has 
completed eight consecutive games, and 
young Outfielder Mike Shannon has 
also helped. Although he still tends 
to chase bad pitches. Shannon has driven 
in 41 runs in only 228 times at bat. an 
extremely high ratio. Bill White, who 
had only 30 runs batted in at the All-Star 
break, has since driven in 63. 

At week’s end the San Francisco Gi- 
ants had only a remote mathematical 
chance to tie and had no more games 
against the other contenders. 


HOW THE NATIONAL LEAGUE WINNER WOULD DO AGAINST THE YANKEES 


CINCINNATI has much stronger pitching than New York, and pitching usually wins the World 
Scries. The Yankees will not have Pedro Ramos, because he joined them too late to be 
eligible. Both clubs run well, but the Reds run better and more often. The Yankees arc 
better defensively and have a decided advantage in left-handed slugging, but Johnson, 
Robinson and Pinson can make up for that. 

PHiLAoecPHiA's pitching staff may be tired after the pennant drive, but the clubs are about 
equal in starters, the Phils having the better bullpen. Running is the big question mark. 
In his last four years in the American League he had a 5.29 ERA vs. New York. The 
Phils may suffer against lefties Downing and Ford, but the strategic use of bunts and 
hit-and-run can rattle the Yankees— as the Dodgers discovered last year. 

8T. LOUIS is about on a par with the Yankees in pitching. Their outfield defense could hurt 
the Cards, but the infield defense is close to Yankee caliber and the Cardinals will 
supply more hits. They have -superspecd in the one-two spots in the baiting order 
with Flood and Brock. Some of Ken Boyer's power will be nullified in Yankee Stadium, 
but lefties White and McC.Trvcr will be helped there. 

SAN FRANCISCO IS noi cqual to the Yankees in starters or in the bullpen, and the New 
York defense is much sharper, particularly at the comers. The power of pull hitter Jim 
Ray Han might not be affected by the open spaces of Yankee Stadium, but Orlando 
Cepedu's would suffer. The Giants began to hit well late in the season, but McCovey is 
having a bad year. As always, the Giants depend on one man— Willie Mays. 


EDGE TO REDS 


SLIGHT EDGE TO PHILS 


EDGE TO CARDS 


BIG EDGE TO YANKEES 
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FAILURE OF A WINNING FORMULA 


The U.S. had a plan for defending (he Davis Cup: give Roy Emerson his (wo singles matches and win the rest. But 
Australia's Fred Stolle beat Dennis Ralston and started the cup on its return trip down under by FRANK DEFORD 


W Ikh C'hiick McKinley ;vnd Dennis 
Ralstonwon the DavisCup in Aus- 
tralia last Deceniher they used a simple 
formula for sictory: grant Roy Fmer- 
son his two singles matches and win the 
other three. Last weekend in Cleveland. 
McKmley and Ralston hoped to em- 
ploy that same formula to defend the 
cup. Once again Hmerson was conceded 
his two singles victories, a classic case of 
starling with two strikes against vou. 
But this lime something went wrong, 
and that something was I ted Stohe, 


Fmerson's tall, blond teammate. After 
looking ragged in his opening singles 
mutch against McKinley and even worse 
in the doubles, .Stolle r.illied to boat 
Ralston in a hair-raising live-sct match 
that won ihe Davis Cup for .Australia. 

Technically, it was 1 merson who 
provided his country with the deciding 
point, breaking the 2 2 deadk»ck by 
beating McKinley in the linal match. 
McKinley gave it a good try— it is hard 
to beat I'merson. but not illegal helped 
to some degree by theeomposition cotirt, 


slower than grass, which enabled him 
to scamper about in his usual all-or- 
noihing style and retrieve shots that 
would have been lost on a faster surface. 
But I merson was simply too strong, 
winning .1 6. 6 2, 6 4. 6 4 and proving 
once again that on grass, composition 
or Jcll-O. he is the best the giant of 
amateur tennis. 

Although l.mcrson was his usual dead- 
ly self, it was Stolle who spiked the L .S. 
dream of keeping the cup, t.eading 2 I. 
the k' -S. had owls to win one more point 



In baating both Ralston and McKinley. Auslraha's Roy Emerson, here making a volley, proved conclusively that he is king of the amateur game. 



to be successful. That point had to 
come from a Ralston victory over Slolle 
and. indeed, it seemed likely that Ral- 
ston could do it. Stolle had beaten Ral- 
ston in live sets at Forest Hills two weeks 
before, but it was a match either man 
could have won. Nor was Stolle playing 
as well as he had been earlier. Bothered 
by the high winds that whipped Cleve- 
land all weekend. Stolle had not been 
tossing his ball high enough on service 
and this had led to frequent double 
faults. As his serve collapsed, so had his 
overhead. “'When one part of Fred'sgame 
gws,” Coach Harry Hopman hud said, 
"everything goes." 

But against Ralston everything turned 
right again. The match was played on a 
cold, wet Sunday and was delayed so 
long before starting that the Fmerson- 
McKinley match was postponed until 
Monday. Stolle began well, just as he had 
done at Forest Hills, winning the first 
two sets. Then Ralston rallied, taking the 
third set. He broke through Slolle's serve 
at the start of the fourth .set, but Stolle 
broke back to even the score. The two 
players traded games, five all, six all. 
seven all. each time Ralston needing to 
hold his serve to pull even. Twice he was 
two points from defeat, but both 
times he pulled the game out. f inally 
Ralston took Stolle's service again, 
held his own and won the fourth set. 
When he promptly broke Stolle's serve to 
lead 2-1 in the final set. he had only to 
hold his own serve to win the match 
and the Davis Cup. 

But bent though he was. Stolle did 
not crack. He promptly look Ralston's 
serve to even the set and then, at 5-4, 
look it again to win the match. His last 
shot was a pretty cross-court placement. 
"Well,’' he said later, pulling on his 
shirt — he leaves his shirts buttoned and 
pulls them on over his head — "1 think I 
can have a couple of grogs now." 

Both Stolle and Hmerson are relaxed, 
mature athletes, and as the Challenge 
Round approached they seemed as calm 
.ind confident as Crosby and Como, 
fmerson belted out old Buddy Holly 
love ballads in the shower and he and 
Coach Hopman kidded around and 
mimicked extreme Australian accents. 
All the Australians bantered carelessly 
with the Americans about them. "I don't 
know if this is the most relaxed team 
I've ever had." Hopman said, "but it's 
the rudest." Stolle went with the rest of 


the Australian team to a Yankecs-hidi- 
ans doubleheader and amused himself 
and annoyed everybody in the seats 
around him by rooting for Pedro Ramos 
—a former Indian— when he came in 
to pitch for the Yankees. 

In comparison, the Americans were 
cold, serious — even Captain Vic Seixas, 
who felt it perhaps the most important 
part of his job to buoy the boys' spirit 
and morale. McKinley and Ralston 
killed lime playing bridge and back- 
gammon and trying to keep rested. 
Sometimes it was not easy. Whereas the 
Australians hid themselves in a hotel 
outside the spotlight, the Americans 
stayed where the press and most out-of- 
town fans were also staying. On the 
night before one match McKinley had to 
come out of his room shortly after mid- 
night to request that some of the well- 
wishers quiet their partying so that may- 
be he could get some sleep. 

The opening singles matches were held 
on a cold, patchy day that had spectators 
hot when the sun was out and numb 
when it dis;ippearcd. A crowd of 7.000 
— capacity — turned out. for the Cleve- 
land promoters had done an energetic 
job of spreading the word that the Davis 
Cup was in town. This was the first time 
that a Challenge Round in the U.S. had 
ever been held away from the Fasiern 
Seaboard, and judging by the si/c and 
enthusiasm of the crowds, it was a long 
overdue move. 

In the first match McKinley put the 
U.S. ahead 1-0 by lacing Stolle w ith un- 
expected ease. 6-1. 9-7, 4-6. 6-2. The 
court was slippery, so both players rare- 
ly followed their serves to net. McKin- 
ley, the more agile of the two, made 
fewer errors and was never in danger 
of losing. 

Emerson had Australia even in a jilTy. 
Ralston played well, as he admitted later, 
in the first game. He made four brilliant 
returnsof Emerson's service, winning two 
of the points. But Emerson held the game 
anyway and 6,1 minutes later he hud 
reduced Ralston to self-torment, win- 
ning 6-3. 6-1, 6-2, the worst Challenge 
Round beating since 1950. 

To have a chance at the cup. the U.S. 
had to win the doubles, and this Mc- 
Kinley and Ralston accomplished in u 
long, exciting, seesaw match. The U.S. 
won simply because McKinley-Ralslon 
are a practiced partnership, while Em- 
erson and Slolle arc, for now, no more 


than an all-star pairing. They had played 
together only three times before the Chal- 
lenge Round, while Ralston and McKin- 
ley have been together since 1959, win- 
ning the U.S. championship in three of 
the last four years, Emerson and Stolle 
are both Wimbledon doubles champions 
— but with other partners. There were 
four tine doubles players at Cleveland 
on Saturday, but only one team. 

In all of the five sets — the score for 
the U.S. was 6-4. 4-6. 4-6. 6-3. 6 4- 
Ralsonand McKinley never once clashed 
rackets, covering for each other beauti- 
fully and displaying teamwork through- 
out. On the other hand, though Emer- 
son and Stolle played well, they lacked 
just enough familiarity to account for 
the close U.S. victory. It was. in fact, a 
couple of Alphonso-Claston bits in the 
first SCI that gave the U.S. the two service 
breaks that meant the set. In the sixth 
game and then in the lOih — at set point 
— McKinley hit lopspin forehands that 
dropped in just at the baseline, shots that 
neither Emerson nor Slolle went after. 

The Americans faltered after the first 
set. losing the next two. At the inter- 
mission, U.S. Captain Vic Seixas and 
Coach I d I'aulkner advised the boys to 
move more and to concentrate on hilling 
at Slolle. McKinley was instructed to 
poach more at the net. The Americans 
went out fast, breaking Slolle in the sec- 
ond game and holding serve to win the 
fourth set. It was Stolle that Ralston 
and McKinley broke in the linal set. 
whipping him at love to go ahead 5-4. 
The Americans won that key game with 
devastating returns of service that set 
up winning volleys. "If you're nervous." 
•Seixas told his leatn as the players 
changed courts after the breakthrough, 
"just think how nervous they must be." 
McKinley held serve to win the match. 

As McKinley threw his racket to heav- 
en in triumph, it seemed as if the U.S. 
could claim total victory, but Stolle on 
Sunday and Emerson on Monday put an 
Australian label on the l>avis cup once 
again. Everyone agreed that the city of 
Cleveland had done a splendid job as 
host to the Challenge Round and cer- 
tainly deserved the chance to do it again. 
But for the time being that proposition 
is academic. First somebody has to go to 
Sydney or Melbourne and get the cup 
away from Australia — from Roy Em- 
erson and Fred Stolle. that is. it may 
take awhile. end 


BUFFALO STANDS FOR THE BILLS 



Guarded by SSl-pound Fullback Cookie Gilcnrisl(34). Buffalo Quarterbacks Daryle Lamomca (12) and Jack Kemp (15) had ample Ume to throw. 


T en minutes after the kickoff last Sat- 
urday night the narrow streets lead- 
ing lovsard \Sar Memorial Stadium in 
Buffalo were still jammed w ith ears that 
would base no place to park even if they 
got there before the game was over, 
fhousands of people were being turned 
awav at the gates and were colliding w ith 
thousands who were just arriving. It was 
like the changing of shifts at an aircraft 
plant. But by the end of the first quarter 
4l).l67 deiermuted fans had somehow 
squeezed into the old stadium for the 
most important football game in the his- 
tory of the Buffalo Bills, and when it was 
finished nobody threw a beerean— which 
in Bulfalo means the event was an un- 
qualified success. 

It was the first time in the five years 
the American I oothall League has been 
111 operation that a game was sold out in 
advance. The last S6 seat — providing a 
tine V lew of a steel girder or a wire screen 
or the backside of a goalpost — was 
gone before noon on Saturday. At 6:.i0 
some ’.000 standing room tickets went 
on sale at S.^ each and disappeared as 
fast as they could be shoved through the 
windows. .Although there have been in- 
dications for the past couple of years that 
the AI L was gaining the public fancy, 
fhe 52.000 at Shea Stadium two weeks 


ago and this crowd in BulTalo seem to 
justify the optimists. 

fhe game had automatic appeal. The 
Bills already had won two in a row at 
home and had got hack most of the af- 
fection they lost by dropping a playoff 
game to Boston last year for the T-asicrn 
Division championship, fhe opponents 
this time were the San Diego Chargers, 
who wear rings proclaiming themselves 
Champions of the World since the Ni l. 
refused to send its champitm against 
them in a playoff last January. In the 
past the Bills have had a habit of blowing 
fhe big games. Bulfalo Coach I ou Sahan 
could feel his players tightening up for 
this one early in the week. 

"This is a tension game." Saban slid. 
“I've tried to live the players to get them 
loose. But how can you .live them when 
they’re on the ceiling? We have a lot of 
young people on this squad, including 10 
rookies.aitd tension is bound to come." 

The pressure, however, lay as heavy on 
the Chargers. San Diego beat Hiniston in 
the oixMier but lost the second game to 
Boston and left on a three-week eastern 
trip with four key players— f lanker 
Lance .Alworth. Halfback Paul Lowe 
and Safetymen Dick Harris and (.ieorge 
Blair — out with injuries. Defensive Tack- 
les Lrnie Ladd and Henry Schmidt and 


Offensive Tackle Ron Mi\ were slowed 
by an assortment of sprains and muscle 
pulls but could play, and Quarterback 
Tobin Rote was still bothered by bone 
chips in his rightelbow. That put most of 
fhe San Diego offensive burden on Lull- 
back K-eith l.incoln. Before the Buffalo 
game all that was wrong with l-incoln 
was a sprained knee and a broken linger. 
"I tried to play last year with three in- 
jured backs, and I know how it is. * 
Saban said. "Keeping players physically 
able to play has become the hardest job 
111 the game." 

fhe Bills had n<u escaped the first two 
games unhurf. Halfback Wray Carlton 
was out of action against San Diego and 
was replaced by rookie Joe Auer. But 
the vital man for Buffalo — the remark- 
able I ullback Cookie (iilchrist— was a 
picture of aggressive health. The 251- 
pound Ciilchrist is the man who makes 
the Bulfalo offense go. When Ciilchrist 
wallops into ihe middle of the line it 
looks like a gang light. If he is not run- 
ning or catching. Ciilchrist hangs back 
to pass-block on anybody who evades 
the excc.licnt Bulfalo offensive line. He 
can deliver two blows on a blitzing line- 
backer without having to recoil. With 
Ciilchrist acting as bodyguard, playing 
quarterback for Buffalo is one of the 


Even the standing-room tickets were sold out in War Memorial Stadium as a record Buffalo crowd of 40.167 saw 
the Bills win their third straight game by mauling the Chargers, last year's AFL champions by EDWIN SHRAKE 



plcu-varnor occupaiions in prof^.■s^ional 
loot ball. 

The 36-ycar-old Roto had no such ad- 
vantage. But with l.incoln running cour- 
ageously nine times for 67 yards in the 
lirst quarteragainst the jittery Bills. Rote 
moved the Chargers smartly down the 
field after the kicWolT. .At the BulTalo 27. 
Rote decided to let Lincoln rest and 
tried to throw to Split E-.nd Don Norton, 
who was being guarded by rookie Cor- 
ner Back Cieorge By id of Ikvsion L'ni- 
versity. Byrd got inside Norton, stole 
the ball and raced 75 yards for a touch- 
down. "That was the play that woke us 
up." Saban said. ".Aftet that we started 
hitting them and knivking them down 
and we weren't nervous anymore." An- 
other Buffalo rookie. HagooJ Clarke of 
I'lorida, spun 5.^ yards fora touchdown 
on a punt return in the second quarter 
to put the Bills in front 14 3 at the half. 
Rote was plagued by a strong Buffalo 
rush and without Alworth and Lowe did 
not have the weapons for a consistent 
drive. 

But Buffalo Quarterback Jack Kemp, 
a former Charger, could not get the Bills 
offense moving, either. San Diego was 
forced to use two rookies — Corner Back 
Jim Warren and Safety Ken Ciraham — 
on the left side, but Kemp seldom threw 


into their territory. Instead, he kept Ciil- 
christwhackingai the battered Chargers. 

"That's what 1 want." (lilchrisl said. 
"I think 1 ought to carry the ball 25 to 
.k) times a game if Lm really going to 
be effective. I get stronger as the game 
goes along. The Chargers were sending 
a couple of linebackers after me. but all 
of them were tackling unusually high. 
They were in a lot of slanting defenses 
and hands kept grabbing at me, and I 
tried to keep dragging them. The more 
of them pile on me. the better it is for 
our team because that means one of us 
is getting loose someplace else, l ootball 
is a form of life in which you have to 
work if you're going to accomplish any- 
thing." 

\Niih Buffalo leading 17 .1. Saban fi- 
nally sent in sub Quarterback Daryle 
Lamonica in the fourth quarter. La- 
monica has been accused of lacking 
imagination and relying too much on 
Gilchrist. But Lamonica immediately 
probed the weak Charger pass defense 
on a long throw to I'lankcr Elbert Du- 
benion and then broke .Auer at right 
end for the first touchdown by the Buf- 
falo offense. And. with 24 seconds left, 
l.amonica threw a 40-yard touchdown 
pass to the streaking I>ubenion. who 
had beaten \\ arrcn in the end /one. Du- 


benion's extraordinary catch was the 
tinale in a .^0 3 Buffalo victory. 

Twice the Buffalo fans have expressed 
their displeasure with the team by a 
shower of beer cans, some of which had 
not been emptied. Saturday night the 
only sad faces belonged to the Chargers 
and to 2(K) C'hargcr boi'stcrs who flew 
in from San Diego for the game and 
had to sit at a corner of the end /one. 
"Here wc travel .L(KX) miles and don't 
even gel to sec the game." one of them 
said. "But the way it turned out. maybe 
il‘s just as well." 

I or the Chargers there was a consol- 
ing fact. Their next two games — against 
the Jets in New York and the Patriots 
in Boston — also may be sellouts. The 
Chargers, despite winning three \Nestern 
Division and one league championship 
in four seasons, have never managed to 
till their own home stadium and arc con- 
sidering moving to Anaheim, Calif, with 
the Los Angeles .Angels baseball team. 

The Bills — now tied with the Boston 
Patriots— are easily the best team in the 
A1 L's eastern division at this stage. 
Next week Buffalo will play at home for 
the fourth consecutive week, this time 
against Oakland. In 1965 there will be 
7.S(X) seats added to War Memorial Sta- 
dium. The Bills need them now. end 
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Beset by conflicting ideals and moved by a variety of sharply defined emotions, the vi/orld's finest amateur 
athletes gather for the Orient's first Olympiad-^and the largest one yet BY JOHN UNDERWOOD 

"There »ru.T only one ilihig ihai inovetl me in Rome, anil thui was at ihe closing ceremony. 

! fell that ererwne in that siailium, when all the lights went oi/i ami people lit torches, / felt. 

/or two minutes, as though everyone in that stadium wa.% human. In other words, that the 
Macks, the yellows, the oranges and the whites were one. And I had a sort of feeling that 
here ! all of us were witnesses hefore our time of an meviiahle world society. All of us fell 

in that split second what a load of Moody nonsense it u t/t to go around chopping each other 
up and arguing and fighting.” KKiciHrwi^LL 

Ciiptiiin, 1964 British Olympic track and field team: conlestani. I960 Olympics. 


O n October 10 a 1 9-ycar-old Japanese boy named Yo- 
shinoriSakuiu ill put the Olympic flumc.iwo months 
and 10.000 miles removed from its lighting at the 
ruins of ancient Olympia, into a cradle on the upper rim of 
the rebuilt Tokyo Stadium and the 1964 Olympic CJamcs 
will begin. The boy was selected because he was born near 
Hiroshima the day an atomic bomb was dropped through 
the open bomb bay of an American B-29. No one alive to- 
day was born in Hiroshima that day. The exact symbolism 
is vague, but the torch that the hoy carries is an Olympic 
expression of eternal brotherhood and friendly competi- 
tion. The ceremony of the torch was restored to the modern 
Olympic pageant in 1936 by Na^i Germany, whose exer- 
cises in brotherhood will not soon be forgotten. 

This is the first Olympics to be held in the Orient. Tokyo 
would have had the 1940 Olympic Games except that the 
Imperial Japanese government was at that time busy with 
Ihe kind of competition that ultimately made Hiroshima 
possible. This is the Roman numeral XVlll Olympiad, but 
that is a phantom designation. Three Olympics never hap- 
pened: VI (scheduled for 1916) and XII and XIII (1940 
and 1944) were canceled while the world chopped itself up. 
•'U used to be [in ancient Greece J they slopped lighting to 
stage the Games.” said Avery Brundage. the International 
Olympic Committee president. “Now we stop the Games 
to have a war." 

Twenty years ago the way for an American to see Tokyo 
was through his periscope or his bombsight. Now he mar- 
ries Japanese girls at a rale of 2.000 a year, and has learned 
that the best massage is the patter of tiny Oriental feet up 


anddownihcspinc.ThcJapancsc- New DcmocraticJapan — 
have spent SI. 9 billion to dress up ugly old Tokyo for the 
tidal wave of Olympians and tourists that is coming or has 
already conic. There arc 26.753 cab drivers ready to solve the 
insjmiiics of the Tokyo address system for English-speaking 
visitors- house No. 14 might be next to house No. 13, but it 
also might be next to house No. 36. Twenty of the 26.753 
cab drivers can speak English. 

How much have they grown, these modern Olympic 
Games? The first, in 1896. in Athens, had 2R5 athletes from 
13 nations, and the winner of the murulhon. a Marousian 
named Spyros Loucs. was guaranteed his boots blacked for 
life while women tore things from their clothing to give 
him. The next two, in Paris and St. Louis, were sideshows 
for trade expositions. But things got better. In Rome in 
1960. 5.400 athletes from 84 nations competed, and most 
of them would have run live rings around Spyros Loues. In 
I Tokyo some 6,600 athletes will be housed at the Olympic 
Village, which cost more lo build and renovate — it was a 
U.S. military housing compound before — than was spent on 
the first nine Olympics together. The 6.600 will represent 
99 nations and. most likely, every ideology, every religion, 
every philosophical concept known to disturb the mind of 
man. Five hundred miles from the Japanese coast, looking 
across the East China Sea, arc 800 million Chinese who 
will not be represented. 

Whathavcwclcarncdin68ycars?ThatthcOlympicGamcs 
are at once the most wonderful and the most wretched of 
sporting events. They reflect all that is right with man and 
all that he cannot make right. They represent more than they 
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should and do less than they can. They are the resolution of 
many schisms and the solution to hardly anything (some of 
the best Olympics were made memorable by the fights that 
went on around them). 

They are the quintessence of amateur athletic prowess, 
though you must be up on your grammar to know that 
amateur, where the Olympics are concerned, is a relative 
noun. The Games arc so couched in nationalistic pride and 
ideological chest-thumping that a gold medal weighing 2 
ounces and worth $7 across the counter takes on such pro- 
portions that a man can scarcely hang it around his neck 
without feeling weighted down. A recent public-opinion 
sampling in Hong Kung indicated that its people are tired 
of showing a small-nation complex to the world, that just 
participation in the Olympics is not enough. "It's not im- 
portant that we merely compete." said Australia's Percy 
Cerutty. “Tt’s important that wccxcel." The chance to send 
star runner George Kerr and, coincidentally, the rest of the 
Jamaican team to Tokyo may cost the Jamaican govern- 
ment. beset with school, road and water-supply woes. S45.- 
000 — hut it will spend the money, and Jamaicans do not 
object. The East and West Germanys will compete under 
one flag, as one team, and they both object. Avery Brund- 
age once called the combined East-We.st German team "m> 
greatest Olympic success." East Germany now says there 
should be three German teams, including West Berlin. 

The modern Olympic Games were the inspiration of a 
young French nobleman, Baron Pierre de Coubertin. whose 
intentions were as honorable as his motive was ulterior- -to 
help his country recover from one of its crushing defeats, 
the war of 1870. Baron de Coubertin is responsible for the 
Olympic Creed, which assures the Olympian that “the im- 
portant thing is not winning but taking part.” For all the 
baron's sound advice, the Olympics never really turned out 
that way. Winning is unimportant? Winning is everything. 
And it is not always enough to win by yourself. The group 
is also impcirtant- Michel Jazy. the French distance runner, 
could sec medals practically pouring from heaven as he ex- 
plained his enthusiastic endorsement of a proposal that a 
European juggernaut be formed from countries in the Com- 
mon Market, ostensibly to challenge Russia and the U.S. 
for team points— points that are unoflicial and contrary to 
the best Olympic intentions. “A European team." said Jazy. 
"would be world-beaters!" 

Political significance? It takes a heap of naivete to be 
naive enough to take the Olympics for the unencumbered 
sport they are supposed to be. A U.S. Senator tried to have 
the Russians banned from the Games in 1956. Russian vic- 
tories in 1960 were not examples of individual excellence, 
but of the viability of a new, all-encompassing athletic sys- 
tem. The U.S. Army wanted to know what it could do to 
improve American cxpHictations in 1964 and 1968. Recent- 
ly Russian periodicals have been frantically reminding the 
1964 Soviet team of the importance of "winning for the 
forces of socialism,” that the Russian people "do not want 
tourists on our Olympic team" and that any falloff in per- 
formance "is diflicull to explain to the population." (here 


is some concern now. expressed by Sovyeiski Spori. that the 
apparent collapse of the Russian team in the July dual meet 
with the U.S. at Los Angeles was due to the growth of such 
"vices" as "individualism, conceit, self-seeking, greed and 
a passion for Western ways of life." 

The American man in the street might not know Ralph 
Boston from Laurel. Miss., but he finds out in a hurry if 
Ralph Boston somehow lets dow n the good old American 
team at Tokyo, Whatever has he been up to? Beer, do you 
suppose? Sometimes this perspective, though poor to begin 
with, gets completely fogged in and genuine harm is donc. 
John Thomas, a nervous teen-ager, and Ray Norton, a 
nervous young adult, failed to win as they were expected to 
in Rome. They suffered a prolonged and totally unfair 
agony of criticism and scrutiny. It was not enough that they 
had been third, fourth or even sixth best in the world; they 
had not won. 

The striking thing — the most beautiful thing— about the 
Olympics is the way the competitors get along. They trade 
hats, stories and aikircsscs. and sometimes thev fall in love 
and get married. But ilieic are unhappy incidents, ti'o. and 
always at least one complaint about accommodations (the 
U.S. team threatened to quit the 1920 Olympics after the\ 
wound up in a barrack.s/ike scbindhouse in Antwerp). On 
one occasion a Brazilian water polo team was disqualified 
for precipitating a riot, and an Italian fencer once challenged 
an official to a duel. A French official was punched in the 
nose by a pro-German gatekeeper (the team threatened to 
withdraw on the spot), and a hard-checking U.S. hockey 
team was accused of rowdyism. Eleanor Holm was dis- 
missed from the 1936 U.S. team on the boat going over and 
was a pathetic figure weeping in the stands at the opening 
ceremony. 

But most often the trouble that makes its way into print 
is precipitated outside the Olympic Village, and usually by 
administrators. Viost consistently odious for America, of 
course, is the jurisdictional dispute between the AAU and 
the colleges, a dispute that has survived the years (it has 
been going on since 1896, at the first Olympics), and was 
twice — in 1928 and again in 1962 — arbitrated by the late 
General Douglas MacArthur, "MacArlhur restored har- 
mony" was a way of describing failures to resolve the dis- 
pute. The most recent case of bad judgment was a quote 
attributed to the AAU's Don Hull implying that Ameri- 
can athletes under college scholarships could be disquali- 
fied by the IOC as profcssional.s. His rea.sonjng may have 
been dubious but his timing was propitious — he was re- 
p- ed to have said it during the week of the final U.S. 
tracK and field trials, when half of the finalists were college 
athletes. Fortunately, no more undermining was done and 
the issue passed. 

Professionalism has been an inevitable charge at Olympic 
Games from the time the Emperor Nero fell out of a chariot 
race and declared himself the winner. The ancient Games 
rotted away because of the foul trade in athletic ability and 
were discontinued in 393 A.D. Modern Olympians have 
shown they are up to the same mistakes, but more often 
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than not the incidents are more sad than scan- 
dalous. The magnificent Jim Thorpe had to return the gold 
medals he won at Stockholm in 1912 when someone dis- 
covered he had played a summer of semipro baseball in 
North Carolina two years before; Paavo Nurmi, the Fly- 
ing Finn, was shot down padding his expense account. Last 
month Mogens Frey, the Danish cyclist, was involved in 
a doping scandal and was dismissed from his team. 

No two countries have the same standards of amateur- 
ism, and the professional problem is so confusing and the 



An injured neck and a rugged Czech 
could block Al Oerter's third gold medal. 


experience of coping with it so unsettling that this week 
the chancellor of the International Olympic Committee. 
Olio Mayer, resigned. He had threatened lo do so for some 
time. An English sports columnist said Mayer had become 
“fed up with shamalcurism," the absence of the Olympic 
spirit, the nonexistence of the real amateur, the '‘blalunt 
advertisement that makes the Games open season to a fu- 
ture lucrative professional career." It would be cynical to 
say that Mr. Mayer is not abreast of the times, but it would 
not be wrong to say that the problem is too broad in scope 
and subject to loo many cultures and too many interpreta- 
tions to bend like linguini into one flat pasta. A man's 
worth often is in direct proportion to his reputation, and 
therefore is it possible for a champion not to profit from 


his reputation? At what point do you determine that repu- 
tation has become a vehicle for "cashing in"? 

Ultimately, of course, it narrows down to the individual 
Olympian, his excellence and what he does with it. Who 
are the Olympians of 1964? What do they think of their 
participation, the significance of their quest, the practicality 
of Baron dc Couberiin’s honorable creed, the price of a 
good cup of sake? Is it enough for them just to take part? 
The 1964 Olympians, many of the best of whom are pictured 
in their native countries beginning on page 43. come from 
Copenhagen and Prague, from Kingston, Barcelona, Belo 
Horizonte and Pampa, Texas. They speak in broad accents, 
and no accents, and some hardly speak at all. They do not 
all have pure hearts, and some would not argue with the 
poet that "If 1 should lose, let me stand by the road and 
cheer as the winner goes by," because they would think him 
daft. Some make great sacrifices to compete; others do not. 
Some arc children of a great Depression, some of concen- 
tration camps. Some of them eat pheasant, and some of 
them cal pigeons they have caught with their hands. They 
are separately molded by sepwirate societies, and they arc 
variously motivated. They are all Olympians. 

Robbie Brightwcll is 25, very British and a high school 
geography teacher in Kingston, 10 miles southwest of Lon- 
don. No geography teacher in the world can run 400 nxeiers 
faster than Robbie Brightwcll. Me was born in Rawalpindi, 
on the northwest frontier of India above the Ganges, the 
son of a British army officer. He remembers India as a 
place whore he sneaked across a wall with his brother and 
sister to hunt birds and snake eggs and conduct scorpion 
races. At 15. at school in England, he "suddenly realized 
that 1 alone was responsible for my destiny." 

"The 400 meters is an event for men,” says Brightwcll, 
who analyzes everything. "You must be calm but almost 
savage, have supreme confidence in yourself, be able to 
lake punishment and still come up. Many athletes haven't 
the ability to punish themselves. 1 always feel intensely 
aroused when I lose. The ultimate victor is the one who 
perseveres." 

When he trains. Robbie says, he nearly always ends up 
feeling ill "and very, very tired. Is it worth it? All the time 
you realize you are running for Britain. People expect you 
to win. and this hurls more than the physical punishment. 
My whole family is involved with this, the people up my 
street, the people in my tow n. the people at my school. Why 
do I inllicl this pain upon myself, running in ail weathers, 
with people lavighingat the funny man? 1 don't know. A few 
years ago a psychologist said that this type of thing had one 
of three answers: a) you haled your father, b) you came 
from an insecure environment, or c) you came from an 
euvironmem where there was little money. Which one ap- 
plies lo me? None. 

"As far as I'm concerned, there's only one thing that 
drives me. I want to do well. I want to be the best. Some- 
times. you know. I get so mixed up I don't know what I'm 
doing. The Olympics, I am vaguely aware of them— 1 know 
that on a certain day in mid-October I am going to run my 
bloody guts out." 

Captain of the British team, Brightwcll is also its un- 
questioned leader. Because of him, he says, "without being 
egotistical," it is a belter team. He has shown them "a 
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VOTK FOR, 

The people’s choice, Old Crow. Look at the record: 
129 years of outstanding service. Endorsed by Andrew 
Jackson 8C Daniel Webster, among others. Elected 
modern America’s favorite bourbon by a landslide. 
Famous for its fine character 8C taste— smooth taste. 
Slogan: A vote for Old Crow is a vote for honest 
pleasure! So vote for... QjQQ ORjOW 

The greatest name in bourbon 
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sense of leadership, a sense of fair play. They 
do not mind that I have had differences with the British 
board, and wHI have, too, as long as they act in a bloody 
hamhanded manner." (Brightwell goes rigid when it is 
brought to mind that the British Olympic Committee is 
financed mainly by whist drives, film premieres and garden 
fetes, and he was shaken recently when the government saw 
fit to contribute a beggarly £30.000. Said Robbie. "Makes 
you think they're ashamed of our sportsmen.") 

"I am facing perhaps one of the greatest trials in my 
life, a test of my character and fortitude. I am expecting 
nothing from Tokyo itself; it is just the place where the 
Games arc being held. They could be held in Timbuktu. 
I'd feel the same. In dear old England a lot of athletes 
have thought their main task is getting on the team. That 
is only the preliminary and secondary factor." 

Hans-Joachim Klein is 22. a student of industrial en- 
gineering at Darmstadt in West Germany. He is a con- 
tender for a swimming nicdal at 100 meters, He lives alone 
in a small room on the second floor of a modern house on 
Heinriehslrassc. with his tape recorder, typewriter, medals, 
cups, piaques, souvenirs. He is the son of a prosperous 
state judge, and likes the theater and the opera, ja/z and 
the twist ("for training purposes"). He is the stereotype 
of the clean-cut college youth, short-cut hair blonder than 
blond falling over a high forehead, eyes clear blue, strong 
chin, easy smile. 

Hans Klein says that swimming is not the center of his 
life. "If it were." he says, "I'd be bored to death. Most of 
my friends aren’t sw immers.” He has no car; the girls drive 
him. He has no use for the military ("Germany is just too 
small today"). He spent a year at the University of Southern 
California training, and admits that he did not — and has 
not and will not — kill himself in the practice pool. “I Just 
swim." He thinks the rigorous American training routine 
burns out U.S. sw immers fast. "They last only two or three 


Freestyler Don Schoilander heads afleet 
of supremely talented U.S. swimmers. 


Fastest 100-meter man, Bob Hayes, must 
withstand history's swiftest field to win. 

years, then they go p.sychologically stale." Klein competed 
at Rome in I960, but says he was loo bedazzled to do any- 
thing— he was 10th in the 400-metcr freestyle. 

"The fact that I am representing Germany is not par- 
ticularly important to me. In a way. it’s sort of ridiculous. 

I feel it’s competition between individuals and I don’t feel 
any burning patriotism. It’s the sense of personal satis- 
faction that is important, not giving all for the state. I have 
sacrificed nothing for the Olympics. If I did win. it would 
probably mean some very good connections later here in 
Germany. But this does not mean much to me. The big 
sittisfaction is simply swimming." 

Ludvik Danek is 27 years old. a Czechoslovakian who 
does not talk politics because in his country it is not polite, 
and it might also gel you tossed into the jug. On August 2, 
in the small Bohemian town of Turnov. Danek produced 
an international thunderbolt — he threw the discus 21 1 feet 
9'/2 inches to beat Al Oerter's world record by almost six 
feet. One of the world press agencies reported the terrain 
there was sloped, but that was not true. Since then Danek 
has been consistently near that record, and now he is going 
to Japan to sec if he can beat the American Oerter face 
to face. 

"Olympics — for me they mean competition with Oerter.” 
he says. "I respect this adversary. I have been reading all 
about him, all I can lay my hands on. The last thing I 
heard, his ancestors on his mother’s side originally came 
from Czechoslovakia. That is nice. But I suppose it is noth- 
ing special because every American's ancestors came from 
Europe originally." 

Danek was born in the village of Blansko in Moravia 
and has never strayed so far away that he cannot mo- 
torbike home to visit his- mother two or three times a 
week. Once he had an accident on his motorbike, the year 
he returned from the army, and the doctor looked at his 
1 torn kidney and said he would never throw the discus 
I again. Danek did not listen. "1 could not," he said, "stop 
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being a sportsman at age 22. 1 started training, 
but really hard. Lifting weights of 150 kilos every day left 
blue marks on my neck. 1 lived like a recluse. 1 felt that I 
had to prove what man can do if he has the will to do it.” 

Danck works in a factory, turning a lathe. This summer 
he packed his wife on the back of his motorbike and 
loured the mountains and valleys of Slovakia. ‘‘To sec 
Japan, to sec Tokyo, the largest city of the world, that, 
for a small man of a small country in Europe, cun only 
be a dream.” he said. '‘Especially if this man is a common 
worker and not a businessman, a journalist, a diplomat. I 
wish— I wish the discus throw was on the first day of the 
Olympics, and that I had a chance to sec Tokyo afterward. 
I am not very young anymore, and these arc my first but 
quite likely also my last Olympic Games." 

Henry Oa Sousa is 43 years old, a small man. born of 
Portuguese and Chinese parents from Macao — and of a type 
you notice on the street only if he has missed the litter 
basket. He is a civil servant in Hong Kong, and one of 
its leading sportsmen, though Hong Kong probably does 
not know it. 

He did not demonstrate a facility for shooting a rifle as 
a member of the Hong Kong Volunteer Defense Corps in 
1937, so Henry Da Sous;i wound up, not unhappily, as a 
range finder for six-inchers in the navy coastal defense. He 
was captured by the Japanese in 1941 , and spent four years 
in a makeshift POW camp in Kowloon before being shipped 
to Japan to work in a coal mine. In 1951 Henry's brother 
lent him money to purchase his first rifle, a .22 caliber boli- 


Dallas Long, most powerful of all. leads 
powerhouse trio that will sweep shotput. 


action Remington. Da Sousa was then employed as a clerk 
in an electrical firm, which earned him enough for his food 
but kept his ammunition not only dry but unpurchased. 

‘‘I spent the first six months practicing in my living room 
— without bullets,” he recalls. “After work each evening 
I would lie down on the carpet and squeeze the trigger, 
carefully watching the movement of the gun after each 
shot. The idea was to control the movement and make it 
consistent.” At the age of 30 Du Sousa, who had not fired 
a bullet for 14 years, took a bus to the colony's annual 
shooting competition and wound up in the Governor's 
Twenty (the winner's circle). Today one of the closets in 
the Da Sousa flat contains IkO shooting trophies. 

Da Sousa can now afford all the bullets he wants. He is 
the senior land assistant in the district office of Tsuen Wan. 
an industrial township on the outskirts of Kowloon, and 
he earns S500a month and lives expansively with his Chinese 
wife and six children and his CJerman Anschutz bolt-action 
.22. In 1955 he cut out smoking because smoking affected 
his heartbeat on the firing line. Since I95K he has never 
spent less than six hours a week at target practice. “I have 
never,” he says, "touched a drop of alcohol. My wife does 
not expect to be taken out more than five nights a year. 
Since training for Tokyo, which began almost immediate- 
ly after my return from Rome (where he was 41st in a 
field of 90| .I've had no night life at all. Late nights definite- 
ly affect iny shooting. My wife, God bless her. has never 
complained." 

His friends know Henry Da Sousa as a man who is al- 
most inaudible. He docs not talk about himself at all. ex- 
cept to say that “this Olympic business has not changed 
me — I'm my same old self.” He does not talk, either, of 
what he pointedly calls “the Great Value of the Olympics,” 
except to say that at Rome he never once heard a political 
discussion in the village for athletes. He has rather strong 
feelings about ihc Japanese, developed from the war. But 
he also remembers a day in Rome when he was doing poorly 
and a Japanese competitor came to him with some am- 
munition to help him change his luck. 

George Kerr will be 27 on October 16, so he will cele- 
brate his birthday in Tokyo, though he is no great shakes as 
a eelebrator. He is a self-effacing, monosyllabic farm boy 
from the Jamaican backwoods district called Maryland, 
and he is very much like Henry Da Sousa in that he is the 
last man he ever talks about when he is talking, which is 
mostly never. He would rather run than talk — and he runs 
KOO meters almost as fast as anybody in the world. 

Cicorge Kerr is the youngest of four brothers of strict 
Baptist upbringing. The hard life on their Jamaican farm 
made him self-reliant, single-minded, patient, and the Bap- 
tist upbringing made him so humble that he fairly flees 
when there is a possibility he might be called on to sound 
important. His coach. Herb McKenley, who ran in the 
Olympics in 1948 and 1952. speaks and schemes for him. 
and a few years back saw to it that he was offered schol- 
arships to get into two universities in the U.S., Illinois 
and Oregon State. 

"George was in Chicago when he met his wife. She was 
a schoolteacher, and he asked her to marry him, but he 
wouldn’t set the date until 1 met her and passed judgment. 
I think she is right for him. She is probably the only girl 
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he ever looked at seriously in all the years I have known 
him. In our travels together he is the one man you could 
always be sure wasn't horsing around somewhere." 

George Kerr is deathly afraid of being poor again. He 
studied entomology ;U college because he could not imagine 
eser being loo far removed from farming, and he has 
scouted around to see where he can put his education and 
reputation to best possible use. As a runner, he has been 
found lacking in aggressiveness, and at Tokyo it is a factor 
that might cost him. "It is true, he is not aggressive, I 
know that. He likes to be at peace with everyone and every- 
thing." says McKenley. '“^ ou watch him before the race. 
You will see him go olT by himself and be very quiet. That 
is when he is praying." 

Kanoko Mabuchi is the 26-year-old daughter of a Kobe 
painter, a graduate of Kwansei Oakuin University, where 
she majored in esthetics. She is now the color and design 
consultant for Kur.ishiki Rayon of Osaka, which pays 
her SX3 a month even when she’s off in formful pursuit 
of the high and springboard diving championships of Ja- 
pan, which she has won every year since 1954. She looks 
like a teen-ager. Kanoko. with her short hair and her 
round happy face. She is married to another diver, Ryo 
Mabuchi. 31. who coaches her. She has a recurring dream. 
"What else could a childless wife dream of? Why, that's 
to have a child." she says. "After the Tokyo Games." 

"To me the Olympics means but one thing — the lincst 
possible festival of the linesl possible youths from around 
the globe, the cream of the world of tomorrow." says 
Kanoko. She speaks with great reverence. "1 learned in 
Rome the vital importance of the Olympics as a means of 
insuring the peace tomorrow. Now my ow n country is host- 
ing this important isccasion. an honor that very much likely 
will not be repealed in my lifetime. Win or lose, 1 am going 
to cherish every moment. Later, when I feel beat because of 
a problem which seems insurmountable, then I may tell 
myself. ‘Have you forgotten your Olympic honor? You 
must do better than that, because, after all. once you were 
an Olympian!’ " 

The Games begin October 10 and last 14 days. Once 
they were just a handful of sports; now they are 20 men’s 
sports and si.K for women, and at the final accounting the 
6.600 who can later say they were Olympians will have de- 
cided the distribution of 499 medals, gold (first place), 
silver (second) and bron/c (third). Until 1956 it was gen- 
erally conceded ahead of time that a majority of the medals 
would go to athletes from the United Stales, which took 
the Ciames seriously when others did not. (In the last 14 
summer Olympics. American athletes have won 1.078 med- 
als. nearly three limes as many as the nearest rival nation. 
Great Britain, with 445. In gold medals, the U.S. is 
ahead 469 to Britain's 130.) In 1956. however, the Soviet 
Union pul its great bulk behind an Olympic effort, and 
the resultant competition at the top — imagine, the Ameri- 
cans having competition!— had a vilali/ing effect on the 
entire world. 

In 1960, when the Russians actually outscored the U.S. 
in total points and medals and officials here were probing 
through a veil of Bromo-Seltzer bubbles to gel at the an- 
swer, alarmists publicly concluded that the Russians, who 
had scored heavily in events Americans traditionally regard 



Better-than-ever Ralph Boston resumes 
his duel with Russia's Ter-Ovanesyan. 

with disregard (gymnastics, Grcco-Roman wrestling), had 
caught us with our track and field down. Track and field 
is the showcase of. and the best reason for. the Olympics, 
and the U.S. has always been supreme. Indeed, the Russians 
had made serious inroads into our superiority, but the major 
blows struck at Rome were multinational and not Russian 
at all: (iermany’s Armin Hary (l(X) meters), Italy’s Livio 
lierruti (200 meters). New Zealand’s Peter Snell (8(X) meters) 
won in events Americans had come to think of as private 
properly. It was embarrassing, yes. but it was also refreshing 
—competition from all over. 

How. then, will the U.S, do this time? Better than ever, 
perhaps, and perhaps no belter. The track and field team 
is the best ever assembled, one that by proven performances 
could break 15 of the 24 Olympic records. The Germans will 
not be as strong (Hary is fat and retired ): the Russians have 
nothing new to offer (their best are older and. despite the 
electrical prodding of .S’f»nr;.vA/ .S/>o/7, looking tired ). From 
where, then, will trouble come in this world of emerging 
athletic awareness? From more places than ever, that’s 
where. 

Bob Hayes will have to contend w ilh the hunger of a Cu- 
ban, Fnrique Figucrola. and a Canadian, Harry Jerome, at 
100 meters, for example. Henry Carr has Trinidad's Edwin 
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Roberts, Italy’s Sergio Oitolina and Malaysia’s 
Manicka Jegathesan to press him at 200 meters. Trinidad's 
Wendell Mottley should beat Mike Larrabee at 400 meters. 
And, like a recurring nightmare, there is Peter Snell {see 
page 56). At 800 meters or 1.500 meters, the powerful New 
Zealander is practically unbeatable, this despite reports that 
he had a slow, beatable summer (January and February, 
that is). American strength is such, however, that should 
Snell falter he could be taken in either or both — if Morgan 
Groth does not beat him at 8(X) meters, then Dyrol Burleson 
or Tom O'Hara could beat him at 1,500. And at 5,000 
meters, an event an American has never won. Bob Schul is 
favored to upset Australia’s Ron Clarke. Clarke, in turn, 
will extract his pound of flesh from, among others. Gerry 
Lindgrcn at 10.000 meters (a pound is about all the 1 19- 
pound Lindgren can afford). 

Hayes Jones. Rex Cawley and Jay Luck continue to make 
us the best hurdlers in the world, but we now have the 
German, Manfred Preussger, to bother Fred Hansen and 
John Pennel in the pole vault; Poland’s Edward Czernik to 
cut us farther b-ack in the high jump; and Danek favored 
over Oerter in the discus. And for the first time since 1928 
we will not win the decathlon. Formosa's C. K. Yang, sec- 
ond to Rafer Johnson in I960, moves up, with Johnson re- 
tired. There is no Johnson or Bob Mathias on the Ameriatn 
horizon. There is. however, a reasonable facsimile of Wilma 
Rudolph. Edith McGuire will sweep the lOOand 200 meters 
and provide the women’s team with a good enough rea- 
son to make the trip. 

American swimmers, too, are better than ever, if possible, 
and could win more medals than all the other nations put 


together. The great unknown is the Australians, who could 
contend in any of 10 races. They arc unknown because they 
went into irainingon August 1 and haven't been heard from 
since, In basketball we have been looking over our shoulders 
for some time, and now. sure enough, the opposition is 
catching up- The Europeans, especially, have lost their 
clumsincssand arc better shooters. They have even added the 
jump shot. The American team is not as good as it was in 
1960. but it is possible that no amateur team ever will be. 

We get better in gymnastics every year, but where we 
have one good gymnast the Russians and the Japanese al- 
ways can counter with 10. In sports where our performers 
have at best been inconsistent, there are new American 
names to be considered as medal candidates; Jackie Simes, 
the cyclist; Don Spero, a single-sculler who could be the 
first U.S. winner since John Kelly in 1920; and three excel- 
lent wrestlers to follow the line of American successes of 
I 1960 — Dan Brand. Gray Simons and Greg Ruth. Once 
( dominant in weight lifting, we are now third best, for no 
particularly sound reason. The boxing team will be strong 
I again, superior in technique to anyone, and led by a flashy 
156-poundcr named Toby Gibson who has won 64 of 68 
amateur fights. 

On the 14th day of the XVlll Olympiad, it w ill have been 
determined that the Americans did exceedingly well, just 
I well enough— barely— to accumulate more medals than the 
; Russians. This will give Suvyeiski Span cause to breathe a 
I heavier editorial breath, but it will not in the least impress 
Robbie Brightwell as significant. In Brightwell’s way of 
thinking, the elements of Olympic significance arc more 
than just gold, silver and bronze. 



FROM FARAWAY PLACES 


In the vast and various arenas w^here the pageantry of 
the XVlll Olympic Games will soon be on display, 
the identities of the hundreds of participating athletes 
will be swallowed up in the continual swirl and flash of 
competition. For fleeting moments, of course, a figure 
will step out of the melee and pause upon a pedestal, 
but the name and nationality of a winner offer scant in- 
sight into who he really is and what he might be like. 


Beginning with the Turkish wrestler opposite and con- 
tinuing on the following pages, the gap of anonymity 
is fractionally closed by photographs of a few of the 
men and women who are expected to win gold or sil- 
ver medals In Tokyo. All were pictured against a native 
background, because it was in these faraway places 
that they have trained— sometimes for months and 
sometimes for years— for the big moment in Japan. 


Turkish wrestler Yavuz Selekman stands, a smoothly muscled athlete, before Istanbul's many-domed Blue Mosque. 
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Italian cyclists spin over the bridge of an ancient canal in Padua, the town where Galileo first put his eye 






to a telescope. Two of the men shown here in training were on Italy's 1960 team, which won five cycling gold medals. 





French fencer Jean-Claude Magnan (lefti. a candidate for a foils medal, forms a link with antiquity in an Arles cloister. 


Dutch judoka Anton Geesink. as big as a windmill, is an anomaly: he may win a gold medal in Japan's national sport. 


English weight lifter from Jamaica. Louis Martin (right), as staunch as the Tower of London, should outlift his Russian peers. 



Russian javelin thrower Janis Lusis. a native of Latvia, stands poised beneath heroic 17th century Cossack liberator In Kiev. 



Australian distance runner Ron Clarke, with herdsmen and 550 sheep for company, jogs across the 




open spaces of Victoria in a daily practice run of 20 miles. At 27. Clarke holds the world record in the 10.000 meters. 
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Russian gymnast Larisa Latinina (right), on a hilt overlooking Moscow, displays the form that won three medals in Rome. 



Danish 5.5-meter yachtsman William Berntsen, practicing off Copenhagen harbor, may improve on his 1960 silver medal. 




Pakistani field hockey players, members of one of the world's two best teams-India has the other— 
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THE FASTEST IS 



BY GILBERT ROGIN 


On the afternoon of September 5, Peter Snell, the world 
record holder for the mile, half mile and 800 meters, as well 
as the half mile and 1,000 yards indoors, got out of his 
Austin station wagon in a bleak suburb of Auckland to run 
the five-mile anchor leg for the Owairaka Amateur Ath- 
tetic and HaTT\cT C\ub A team \n the CaM'opt and Western 
Suburbs Clubs Seven-man Round the Harbour Relay. As 
Snell set off down the sidewalk, dodging three schoolgirls in 
green jumpers who were out for a jog, his wife. Sally, drove 
ahead to give him his time for the first mile. 

All told, 39 teams were competing in the 37-mile race, in- 
cluding a representative women's team which recorded a 
faster time than some of the men. The turnout of 273 harriers 
was unexceptional for New Zealand. Within half an hour 
of Snell's unheralded victory in the 800 meters at the 1960 
Olympic Games, he had replaced Sir Edmund Hillary at the 
head of the national pantheon, and running became an 
enduring fad. There arc. for instance, groups of joggers, 
middle-aged men who plod a half hour a day to keep fit. 
“Sunday morning about 50 of us turn out," says their leader, 
Colin Kay of Auckland. "We run a bit of flat, a bit of hill. 
It's very beautiful at 8 a.m. We're free and easy. We keep 
the pace down to the slowest man. It's all very sociable." 
One Saturday last August, a Mrs. Millie Sampson, a 31- 
year-old mother of two who lives in the Auckland suburb of 
Manurewa, went dancing until 1 a.m. The next day she 
cooked dinner for 1 1 visitors. In between, she ran the mara- 
thon in 3: 19.33, presumably a record. And the same day that 
Snell was taking part in the relay, one John Young, 21. 
completed a lOVi-day, 430-milc run from Wellington to 
Auckland and announced, "I am as fit as a trout." 

The relay was Snell's first race since July 4, when he had 
finished third in a seven-and-a-half-mile cross-country race, 
defeating his compatriots, the world-class distance runners 
Murray Halbcrg. Bill Baillie and Barry Magee. Snell has not 
run a mile since April 1 1. when he did a tolerable 3:58.5. or 
the half mile since March 7. when he did 1 :48.5. This suits 
him fine. "Obscurity,” he says. "That's what 1 want.” Snell 
docs not mean that he wishes to avoid Tame and its respon- 
sibilities; it is just that he would prefer that the opposition 
did not know how well he was running. Now it is spring in 
New Zealand, but the past winter, which everyone agrees 
was “really shocking.” cold and so wet that moss grew on 
the sidewalks in the heart of Auckland, served his purpose. 

Snell admits he ran poorly early this year. "There were 
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Powerful Peter Snell runs on the black sands of New Zealand’s Piha Beach. 
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ihrcc reasons." he said after lunch the other 
day. "The hrsl was my adjustment to marriage." "Really!” 
Sally said. "That sounds rea-sonable. doesn't it?" Snell said. 
"1 usually end up taking the brunt ofesery thing." Sally said. 
"Pete's landlady was so good-hearted, she dtdcscry mortal 
thing for him. He had no responsibilities before he got mar- 
ried. Now he has to look after me. the house and the gar- 
den." "I was fortunate she more or less adopted me as a 
son. Mrs. VN'arrcn." Snell said of his landlady. 

He went on to relate that the second reason was a rift, 
since healed, between himselfandhiscoach. Arthur I. ydiard. 
Their estrangement was due to I ydiard's resentment of a 
statement made by Snell in a magazine article last year and 
it continued well into l%4. "The big advantage of ha\ ing 
a coach." Snell said, "apart from his knowledge, is the in- 
spiration he imparts. Arthur makes you feel the tremendous 
possibilities within your pt^wer. I need someone sympathetic 
to lean on. I can't wiihst.ind the stresses by myself- A wife 
is no good for this. VS hen Arthur wiped us off. it was neces- 
sary to go to someone with my problems. It's a weakness in 
my makeup. Then the other runners, their families. Ostracized 
us. The whole thing was very childish, but I was concerned 
about It. It constituted an upset." The third reason, he said, 
was the excessive number of speeches he had to make for 
his firm. Rothmans, the cigarette manufacturer. 

S well hvt bovtowwvw i.\wuwvy 11 .wlvewbewasbiwUy IsevvV- 

en in a mile by John IJ.ivies. "W as I second?" he said. 
"Third- My time was about 4:05. " "His training was very 
bitsy," Sally explained. ”.\nd it was pouring heaven's hard as 
well." "I never heard you say that. Sally." Snell said. "Say 
what. Pete?" "Heaven's hard. V ou never use that expres- 
sion." "1 use it once in a while." she said. "It sounds stupid." 
Snell said. "It was raining." Sally s.iid. "I don't perform well 
on a damp track." Snell said, and went on to say that short- 
ly thereafter he came dow n with gastroenteritis, as well. 

Despite these calamities. Snell is the overw helming favor- 
ite in the 1.500 at the Olympics, and in the .'<00. too. if 
he chooses to run it. and for suHieieni reason. I irst of all. 
no one who will be opposing him at Tokyo has ever come 
within a second of his record times for the mile (3:54.4) or 
the half ( 1 :45-l ). (Snell has never run a l.5(X)-motcr race, 
but he feels, in essence, that he has triumphed in the half 
because he has greater siamina than his swifter opponents 
and. on the other hand, that his success in the mile is due to 
his superior speed. The 1.5(X>. which is some 110 yards short 
of the mile, may thus be close to his ideal distance.) Sec- 
ondly. Snell did not begin training seriously until the week 
ii/fcr his 3.58-5 mile, f rom that date the quantity and qual- 
ity of his training have surpassed anything he had done pre- 
viously. In fact, his [vcrformanccs during the dismal winter 
months have convinced him that he will soon he capable 
of running the mile in 3:50. 

Arthur Lydiard once predicted Snell would do 3:48. "He 
would've if he hadn't gotten a swelled head and stagnated." 
Lydiard said recently. "After he broke the world records he 
went haywire— racing and racing, wearing his condition 
down, looking Jaded. He became confused." Lydiard. a 
small, freckled, messianic and intractuble man. is quite sat- 
isfied that he has hit upon the most beneficial way to pre- 
pare for the middle-distance events. He has no use for inter- 


val training, the system evolved in Scandinavia and fol- 
lowed by I ran/ SiamptL who coached Roger Bannister. 
"They'retrying to develop siamina through speed." Ly diard 
says scathingly. Nor docs he believe in the Spartan regime of 
Percy Ccrutly. vvho was Herb I lliotl's coach. "You must 
exhaust yourself systematically and sensibly," Lydiard says. 
"Not go ahead and kill yourself You must train and not 
Sira in." I urtliermore. he thinks that special diets, calisthen- 
ics and weight lifting are cither inellicient or unnecessary. 
"I'm very weak in the arms, you know." Snell says. "I've 
purposely neglected mv upper body. If I swam a couple 
of laps in the Tepid Baths, my arm.s would fed like they'd 
drop off." fhe Tepid Baths, a vast, steamy place, is Auck- 
land's only heated pool. 

Lvdiard's training program is divided into three phases: 
distance running, hill work and track work. Distance run- 
ning is designed to build up siamina. Lydiard believes he 
can develop stamina in any athlete. He claims, for instance, 
that if 1 lenry Carr, who is the fastest man in the world over 
220 yards, would put himself in his hands, "he would smash 
the half-mile and mile records with consummate case." 

Snell began his distance running on .April 18. Ten weeks 
later, when he concluded it. he had run a total of 1.012 
miles. If at all feasible, he ran the same mileage each day 
of the week: 10 miles on Mondays. 15 on Tuesdays. 12 on 
Wednesdays. 18 on Thursdays. lOon Fridays. 15 on Satur- 
vlvvys vvwvi 22 cm Suwviwxs. As be beciAwve twore fiv. Swell was 
able to maintain an average speed of seven miles per hour 
over variable terrain. One of Lydiard's bywords is "undu- 
lating." "Mills, not moumainsl" he w ill say . "The more hills 
the better! I'ndutaiingl L ndulatingl" Snell figures he can 
reckon his pace in a race to w ithin a fifth of a second. "I'm 
damn near as reliable as a motor car in judging 10 miles." 
he says. "If I run 70 minutes. I'm within 200 yards of it." 
Snell can go at a faster rate, of course, but it is a Lydiard 
dictum that the key to training is controlled speed. "> ou 
must always know you can do a little bit better." Lydiard 
says. 

I or these daily jaunts. Snell would generally set out at 
5:30 p.m. Before long it would be dark, and he would be 
running by the lights of the slrcctlamps. Me would alter his 
routes to alleviate the monotony, but the suburbs arc all 
much alike, the streets bordered with pollarded plane trees, 
the houses roofed with corrugated iron painted red or with 
tiles, and each having its patch of lawn, its fruit tree, a bit 
of a garden. Dn Sundays he would run in the morning, 
going up into the Waiiakcrcs. a considerable range of hills 
on the outskirts of the city. There he would follow a road 
which winds through the native forest cvf punga (a tree fern), 
manuka (the tea tree), kauri (a tall tree that secretes a useful 
resin) and rimu. or red pine. At some points he could sec 
the I’acilic or the Tasman Sea. During the cross-country 
season Snell would occasionally run through the grasslands 
of Cornwall Bark, scattering the sheep before him: in the 
summer he sometimes runs on a track through the bush for 
the novelty of it- "1 tind UK) miles a week a great struggle." 
be says. 

On June 27. Snell commeneed six weeks of work on what 
he and his fellow runners call "the Circuit." It is, roughly, 
a square, two-mile course in the suburban area of Block- 
house Bay. and was selected for its imposing hills. The 



purpose of ihc Circuit is to strengthen the legs. Snell would 
climh the hills in slow, cvaggcralcd bounds, rather in 
the manner of a ballet dancer crossing a stage, and then run 
pell-mell downhill. He would do the Circuit as many as 
four times in a single training session, and follow it with a 
little work on the level. I'or instance, the entry in his train- 
ing diary for July 6 reads: •‘Circuit X 4 laps in atrocious 
conditions, but ran very strongly downhill in speed work. 
4()0'4 effort. 700 (.'0 yd. dashes). 400'/i effort." the power 
poles m Auckland arc 30 yards apart, so in his 700 Snell 
would sprint a power pole, jog a power pole. 

On August 12. Snell liegan his track work, which, iiaiii- 
rally. is designed to build up speed. There is not a single 
decent all-weather track in New Zealand, which makes 
Lydiard exceedingly bitter. Last month Baillie and Magee 
had sore legs from working out on unsuitable surfaces. 
■■New Zealand," l.ydiard says, "is a small country. The 
people hase small minds in many ways. .All they do for you 
IS pal you on the back. We base trained for the Olympics 
by running down roads in hailstorms dodging cars." New 
Zealanders run. for the most part, on grass tracks, but 
these arc worthless during the winter. As a result. Snell 
trained either at l.oveUsck Track, a quarter-mile bitumen 
oval S', hich lacks a proper surface because the money is not 
forthcoming, or at .Alexandra Park, a tivc-furlong, crushed- 
limestone harness track, "This is the Yonkers of New 
Zealand." Snell says wryly. "On a very modest scale, 't on 
could say we are following in the footsteps of Cardigan 
Bay." Tliis is a local pacer that is lieing raced with signal 
success in the U.S. While he is doing his speed work. Snell 
rises cscry morning at 6;.^0 and runs around the perimeter 
of a nearby golf course for a half hour or more, so it is not 
unusual for him to put in more than 75 miles a week in this 
phase. 

T he workouts at Alexandra Park are quite informal. 

One day last month Halberg warmed up by jogging 
a lap with his 4-year-old daughter. Subsequently. Snell. 1 lal- 
berg. Ray Puckett, the marathon runner, and Mrs. Avis 
McIntosh, the hurdler, ran several handicapped 100s which 
were started by a 1 2-year-old girl w ho happened by. An- 
other day Snell ran 220s with Miss Doreen Porter, the 
sprinter. Snell's track work varies greatly. On August 15 he 
had what was. perhaps, his most spectacular session. Snell 
ran 20 440s. with a quarter-mile jog in between, at an 
average of 61 .5, the last eight averaging 61 . It must be kept 
in mind that this was done in wintertime on an inadequate 
track. Snell was highly gratified by this effort, particularly 
by the times of the last eight quarters; the host he had ever 
done before for this drill was 62. ( lncident.illy, John Davies, 
who was Snell's nemesis last season, beating him on live oc- 
casions. says he. loo. has run 20 quarters in 61.5. Since his 
previous low was 65. Davies must be regarded as having 
an excellent chance for a medal in the 1.5(K) at Tokyo.) 
On .August 17. Snell did 20 220s at a 27. S3 average, also 
splendid time. On August IS he did a I4..'l5 three-mile, and 
on .August 19 he turned in five poor S80s. "I was feeling 
the effects of my two great bursts." he explains. On August 
21. Snell pulled a thigh muscle, which has now mended. 
In early September, dissalislicd with his training, espe- 
cially a vile 2:02 half, the first quarter of which was run 


into the teeth of a strong, cold wind blowing down the 
backsiretch at .Alexandra Park, he siopived making entries 
in his diary. ‘I got to a pitch where I couldn't care less 
whether I missed the Olympics." he says. "There arc limes 
in your training when you wonder how on earth you could 
run a 4:.30 mile. Id alone a four-minute. My training had 
been fantastic. Then 1 hit a Hat spot. I lost a few days be- 
cause of my injury and because 1 was feeling sick of ath- 
letics. I had frenetically set my goal on the 1.500 to the 
exclusion of everything else. . , . Suddenly you find you are 
no longer flogging yourself along. V ou no longer have the 
ability to punish yourself." 

On September 8, Snell ran four quarters in 53.3. 53.6, 
53.4 and 54.3 the latter as his thigh began to bother him. 
He had planned to run 55s. "It's quite pleasing." he said 
afterwards. "When you've lost it. you have no idea how 
you feel. This will make all the difference to me menially. 
When 1 did those 220s in 27.8. I was supposed to be doing 
them in 29, Was I going too fast. I asked myself. There is a 
danger, you know, of overdoing it. Or could this mean my 
training times have to he considered in terms of a 3:50 
mile? I feel everything has to he revised now. Perhaps I 
should be running 53s. I've never been a 3:50 milcr. so this 
is all supposition. From now on I'm training to be a 3:50 
milcr. From now on my training times have to be l'>eiier. 
I've got to aim for it. Positive thinking is necessary here. I've 
tended to underestimate myself, so when I did far belter 
I got a mental lift, but 1 don't think the conservative ap- 
proach is wholly to my advantagc- 

"To run a 3:50 mile. " Snell says, "you have to run the 
first three quarters evenly in at least 2:56. then do a 54 last 
lap. Preferably faster than 2:56. i doubt my ability to run 
much faster than 54 for the last lap at that pace. The first 
three laps of a mile race are a formality. The race starts 
with a lap to go. with 300 yards to go. I'm the half-miler 
in the mile, so the slower the pace the better. My advantage 
is speed. W hen I sprint I open a gap of five, 10 yards. I can 
maintain a full sprint for 200 yards. One reason I look 
around so much in the straight is that in me I've got a re- 
serve I can't lap unless it's absolutely necessary. My own 
will cannot make me use this reserve. If I look around and 
sec someone like Dvrol Burleson about to come up. . . . 
The reserve is for emergency only. ! can't pull it ovil if a 
fellow IS 10 yards ahead, but I wouldn't have let him past 
m the first place. 

"In the 1.500 at Tokyo, no one will be capable of break- 
ing away from the field before the last lap. If the pace is 
killing. I'll wait until Ihc stretch to make my sprint the 
length of the straight at least If not I'll start it around the 
turn. There's an advantage in having the turn to yourself. 
That initial move, those couple of yards, arc invaluable. If 
Burleson makes his move from 300 yards in. my strategy 
will be to follow him, He's laid his cards on the table. I'm 
faster, hut I'm not sure Burley quite believes it yci." 

Snell has run the 100 in 10.2, the 220 in 22.4 and the 
440 in 48. "Other athletes refuse to believe my quarlcr 
time, " Snell says. "They say it should be at least a second 
and a half faster. People underestimate strength and stam- 
ina." At the other extreme. Snell has run the marathon in 
2:41:40. "! misjudged the pace, and ran the first 20 miles 
too fast." he says. '‘My time includes tlie lime I spent sitting 
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down and walking. The thing I'm acutely aware 
of is I’m weaker than Burleson and Company after two miles. 

I'm not a particularly good distance runner. 1 do well in 
cross-country because I seem to get momentary rests. I 
couldn't come w ithin a minute of Hal berg or Baillic at seven 
and a half miles on a track. I've got to have that relaxation. 
The secret of my success is myability to relax at a reasonably 
fast pace. 

"All I'm concerned with in the half is insuring a fast 
tempo the whole way. If it’s not fast enough I have to go 
out and force it. Most half-milers can lick me over a 100. 
My half-mile time is an indication of my stamina. 1 don't 
want to be killing myself, however. I still need speed for the 
straight. There is great confidence in knowing that in a 
hard half the one with the most stamina is going to be the 
strongest." 

Snell is definitely going to run the 1 .500 at the Olympics, 
hut he docs not yet know whether he will contest the 800. 
although he plans to compete in the first heal. "I'll be short 
of races." he says, "and 1 can use the heat as part of my 
training. Actually, the half is my favorite race but. un- 
fortunately. it is not the event the public wants to see. 
They want to sec me run the mile in under four minutes. 
There is a possibility that I'll try for the double. I'd like 
to think I'd run both, and at the moment the opposition 
in the 800 looks easy, but I would rather win the 1,500. 
and I don't want to jeopardize my chances. The 1.500 is a 
glamour event." 

P eter Snell is now 25. He has put on a few pounds 
since he established his world records in 1962 and 
weighs 171. He says he stands 5 feel lOVi. but he somehow 
gives the impression of being a much bigger man. At rest, 
his pulse is 42. and it is, as he says, "an extraordinary ex- 
perience" to feel its strange, slow beat. Snell has an appeal- 
ing, boyish, bony face, and his left ear protrudes more than 
his right. He and Sally, who is 22. and whom he married on 
May II, |96jl. live in a SIO.OOO yellow clapboard house at 
67 Walker Road in the Auckland suburb of Point Chevalier. 

■ This is a working-class neighborhood." Snell says. "The 
families here arc all grown up. So it’s quiet and peaceful. 
Not long ago I was placing collection cans in hotels— bars 
- for an Olympic appeal. 1 must tell you that New Zea- 
landers are not particularly civilized in their drinking. One 
fellow says, ‘You know me.’ 1 say, ‘Should I?’ He says, 
‘I'm your neighbor.' Well, he isn't, actually. He lives five 
houses away. Admittedly, the people here think Sally and 
I are snobs. I don’t have time to call on people. And, part- 
ly. we don't want to intrude. They're all so much older 
than us. too. Wc just can't go in and say wc'vc. . . 

Snell's house is situated on a long, narrow quarter-acre 
plot. He has a small front lawn and. unlike his neighbors, he 
has erected a picket fence along the sidewalk. Last month 
the flower beds around the front lawn were blooming with 
lavender, dwarf iris, carnations, roses, chrysanthemums and 
marigolds. "Ciardening will be one of my main interests." 
Snell says. I'.vcn lodayhcsomctiinesforgoeshismorningrun 
to dig in the garden. The backyard, which slopes away 
from the house, is planted with fruit trees; Ciravensiein, 
Granny Smith and Golden Delicious apples, pear, mandarin 
orange, lemon. Golden Queen peach, plum and grapefruit. 


The Snells live in five small rooms. Snell's domain is his 
den, what he calls "my junk room." In it are his mugs, cups 
and plaques, his Olympic medal, golf sticks, a great naval 
gun shell that serves as an ashtray, bottles of wine, an old 
portable typewriter he uses in connection with his work 
for Rothmans, a suitcase with "Bctcy's Play Box" let- 
tered on it. "Sally's parents have a sense of humor.” Snell 
siiys wryly. ‘•It's a set of tools, actually." 

Snell has only two slender scrapbooks. The first clipping 
reads; "P. Snell completed a well-judged 880 yds. in 2 
min. 26.7 seconds." "1 was just 13." he says. "It's very 
mediocre." Snell, who grew up in the rural town of Te 
Aroha. some 70 miles southeast of Auckland, did not be- 
gin running in earnest until he was 19. He excelled in all 
ball games, showing particular promise as a left-handed 
tennis player, l-rom the time he was 5 his mother gave him 
a new racket for each successive birthday. The second 
.scrapbook concludes with his Olympic victory. "Write-ups 
don't mean anything to me anymore," Snell explains. "It 
isn't necessary to read my clippings to boost my ego. I've 
become blase about it. if you’re familiar with that word." 

However, despite his athletic feats and his cclehriiy. or 
perhaps because of them. Peter Snell is not convinced he is 
a success; he is frequently dissatisfied, regretful, groping. He 
enjoys working for Rothmans, where he is a sales represent- 
ative and assistant to the advertising manager, hut is very 
sensitive about it. He has been told that it is not a proper 
job for an athlete and hero. "Do you really think I'm 
ruining my image’’" he will ask. rather forlornly. Then. too. 
he is disturbed because he does not have a profession and 
that he did not go to a university. "This is my complex." 
he admits. "I haven't accomplished anything scholastical- 
ly. You see. my father was an electrical engineer, my broth- 
er and my cousins arc all electrical engineers." "There was 
so much emphasis put on Ivecoming an engineer in Pete's 
family," Sally says. "There was no room for individuality. 
When the Queen made Pete an M.B.F.. [Member of the Or- 
der of the British Umpire ]. his brother told him hv'i! rather 
be a B.F.I:. [Bachelor of Ulectrical Fngiriecring].’’ '‘I'm get- 
ting over it though." Snell says. "I'm starling to realize 
that other fellows. ... I think you can succeed just as 
well without a degree as with, but I am partly dis;ippoint- 
cd that I sc>cnt so much time in sport. Therefore. I feel 
sport owes me something. Basically. I'm not hitter about 
not being able to reap the rewards, but I'm aware I'm 
making a lot of money for someone." 

"Pete used to think people were going to use him for 
what they could gel out of him." Sally says. "It was his 
bugbear. Before we were married he lived almost like a 
recluse. He missed out on a lot and he's suffered for it. He 
didn't come in contact with all the odd hods. He's still dif- 
fident and staidy. but at least now he has a reasonable sense 
of humor. The first time 1 went out with him he didn't try 
to make a pass at me. So many hods you’re always having 
to protect > our virtue - W hat a relief! I could relax with him. 
He was dilTcrent. Ho thought 1 was a Catholic, and with- 
out iny knowing it he bought a book on Catholicism and 
studied up on it. He told his mother and she forbade him 
to marry me. Imagine that! He was 24! When wc got mar- 
ried Pete said I'd cither have to give up work 1 was work- 
ing in a bank, in foreign exchange — or he'd give up Tokyo. 

cnnlinueJ 
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Dodge Polara; 

Coming on big for ’65. 
Roomy. Good- looking. 

A lot of guys 
in smaller cars . . . 

spend as much 
and miss half the 
go . . . show . . , spice. 

Dodge built Polara for men 
who want a real change, 
for a change. 

Try Polara for size. 

Dodge is coming on 
big for ’65. 

How about you? 

'BS Oadge Polara 
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PLENAMINS 


MULTI - VITAMINS 
WITH MINERALS 

11 I'Mmm an, I 10 Mi„„al, 
Helps Prn ent 
yUamin Dtficiendes 
144 TABLETS 


}f 


This is the vitamin-mineral product 
selected for use by the U.S. Olympic Team 

This is RexalTs famous balanced formula of 1 1 vitamins and 10 minerals 
. . . Rexall Super Plenamins. Rexall is proud of the superior quality that 
has made them so popular. If you want the full protection of vitamins and 
minerals ... the insurance that your basic diet meets the needs of sound 
vitamin nutrition ... try Super Plenamins. Join those who have made Rex- 
all Super Plenamins America’s largest selling vitamin-mineral product. 


REXALL SUPER PLENAMINS ARE 
SOLO ONLY AT REXALL DRUG STORES 




TAKE THIS COUPON TO YOUR REXALL DRUG STORE!] 


2-WEEK SUPPLY OF 

REXALL SUPER PLENAMINS 

With this coupon, a generous supply is yours for the asUir 
. . . but hurry! Offer good only while quantities last! Ask f< 
your free supply at the store with the Rexall sign. 

Offer expires December 31, 1964. Valid only in the U.S. A 


Thl» coupon void in areas where taxed, restricted or prohibited by law 


Bit of blackmail. He always had it in the back 
of his mind that it was essential 1 give up work." 

"Peter was pitched forth from no one into a world figure." 
says Mrs. Warren, his former landlady. "But we think he's 
handled everything very well. Not in the least bigheaded. 
When he came here wc gave him a feeling of belonging, a 
stable homelife. He never came home to a lot of bickering. 
It was a little while before he would thaw out at that stage. 
He was very quiet, Like getting a pearl out of an oyster 
to get him to talk. He always felt that people wouldn't 
listen to what he had to say. I didn't know he had a sister 
for six months. He didn't think anyone would be interested.” 

"Peter needs bolstering up." says Sally. "That feeling 
he has to win all the time is a bit of a bugbear. We're trying 
to lead two lives at the moment. We both feel a little nerv- 
ous at the end of the day. I'm edgy, tired. 1 don't feel like 
bolstering him up all the time. I’m tired of spending my 
life boosting him along, tired of playing second liddle to 
his running. It's sort of like a major sin him missing a day’s 
training. He gets quite depressed about training sometimes, 
I originally thought there was a lot of glamour in athletics. 
It’s just plain boring. I think. I have to go to the meetings 
and try to stay awake. They seem to think I should go 
around and chat merrily to all and sundry. I think Pete’s a 
bit tired of it. too. I think he's Just as keen on his quitting 
as I am." 

Indeed. Snell plans to retire either in March, after the 
New Zealand season, or following a European tour next 
summer. Before then he would like to break some records. 
"The I.SOOshould be ideal.” he says. "The 1.000 [outdoors] 
should be mine. too. Of course, the mile." He doubts, how- 
ever. whether he can lower his half-mile mark. "The Olym- 
pics has given me the incentive to do all this work," he says. 
"I’ll never have it again, i wouldn't like to think I was 
capable of breaking the records and not take the oppor- 
tunity. Records make the sport. I’m very record-conscious, 
myself. I'd like to run a record in a socialist country, too. 
In Moscow. It holds a great fascination for me. 1 think the 
ambassador value of that kind of performance would be 
terrific— our system against theirs. I’d quite like to set a 
record out of New Zealand. New Zealanders prefer an over- 
seas product to a local one. There is a tendency to feel we 
can’t make things here as well ascisewherc. Anything that’s 
international gets a great reception here. 1 think, too. that 
a record made outside New Zealand would be more highly 
regarded. When I set my mile record at Wanganui, people 
wondered whether it was genuine, I think I more or less 
proved myself, didn’t I? Then I'm going to enjoy myself. 
1 have joined a golf club: tennis will be my main summer 
sport. I’ll continue to run. maybe compete in the odd cross- 
country run. Perhaps a 10-mile run three nights a week. 
Have a run Sundays over the 22-mile course. Play golf on 
Siiturdays. Having been in a highly fit condition. I'll want 
to retain it. 

"I want to broaden my interests." Snell says. "1 read 
very little, for instance. One or two books a year. This is 
shocking. I have to do more of this, 'if'ou just don't feel 
like silting down with a book after training. I think I’m 
losing out. not reading books." 

"It’ll be nice being able to do things togeiher," Sally 
says. "We have a l2*/i-foot yachi rotting away down in the 


bay. We’ve been out five or six times in two years. We 
thought it would be fun. It will be fun. The times we’ve 
been out. it’s been hilarious. All the yachties standing on 
the shore roaring with laughter." 

After dinner one night last month Snell went to sec Mr. 
Scoti, his masseur, who lives nearby. Snell took off his 
sweat pants and lay on his back in his running shorts on a 
glider on Mr. Scoit’s enclosed porch. On the floor, which 
was covered with linoleum, an electric heater shone. Mr. 
Scott, a heavy man past middle age whose eyes arc enlarged 
and distorted by his glas.scs. pulled up a chair so that he 
was sitting by the glider. He uncapped a bottle of olive oil. 
poured some of it on Snell’s heroic legs and started to work. 
Mr. Scott said there arc three factors involved in running 
— the mental, the physical and the spiritual. Then he said 
that Kipling’s poem //should be the runner’s biblc. and 
Snell quoted a line or two from it. "Peter feels the pull of 
the spiritual more than the other boys." Mr, Scott said. 
"Far more. That’s why he plumbs to the depths. That’s why 
he can get to the heights. He’s more sensitive. If he gets the 
spiritual, there’ll be no holding him. Peter was a lost boy. 
to be candid. 1 still don’t think he’s found himself. He w ill. 
Fame hit him quickly, before he was ready. He’s made mis- 
takes. He’ll make more." At one end of the room was a 
stand which held potted plants and seashclls on its tiers: 
above it, along the molding, porcelain terns were flying. In 
the lounge, where Mr. Scott said Mrs. Scott was writing a 
novel about a family of New Zealand settlers, a woman was 
singing. The radio? A record? "Peter hasn’t touched his 
physical capabilities." Mr. Scott was saying. "1 should be 
able to punish myself more." Snell said. "If I treat it like a 
business. ... If I could take that surge that goes through 
man. that makes him do things greater than he’s physically 
capable of. . . ." He paused to listen to the rain strik- 
ing the tin roof. "The ease that he does things.’’ Mr. 
Scott said. "He has such an abnormal strength. The harder 
Peter runs, the more graceful he gets. I’m fey. I sense these 
things. My fingers got eyes in them. They sense these things. 
The physical side doesn’t dominate in Peter. That’s why he 
runs easier. But it’s not w onderful. Peier’s breaking records. 
For him it’s just an ordinary feat. He works hard. Fora real- 
ly fit person, it's ordinary." 

M r, Scott (hen indicated the many marvels of Snell’s 
legs. "My calves are big." Snell said, feeling Mr. 
Scott’s hands upon them. "But they’re quality," Mr. Scott 
said. Snell began to talk about himself. ”1 dither a bit," he 
said. "Sally gets annoyed,” "Peter’s got the brains," Mr. 
Scott said. "He doesn’t use them. He will. He’s not a dith- 
erer. He just takes longer to work things out. Peter’s a lazy 
trainer, too. That’s why his achievements are all the more 
remarkable.’’ "It’s amazing how many times 1 have to force 
myself out," Snell said. "Five miles down the road, I’m real- 
ly glad I’m there. Sometimes, though, it’s gotten worse and 
worse, and I’ve stopped." "Fancy having a voice like 
that." Mr. Scott said, listening to the singer, “Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf." "You know ," Snell said, "after you’ve won 
a race, people ask you to touch them." 

Later, when he was walking home. Snell said: "I’ve been 
brought up to believe you can’t succeed in life without a 
profession. It isn’t true, is it?" END 
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Biggest shock to American aquatic forces in 1960 was Kramer's sweeo 
of both diving titles. It was the first time an American girl had 
- not won on the springboard, and only the third loss in tower diving. 

If Kramer is fully recovered from knee trouble she had this spring 
she should again be a double winner. 

-Izvestia" has sUted that "full supremacy of the U.S ' in basketball 
is on the wane. It is true that the U.S. team this time lacks one real 

Mtalys^.S-^ha's nev^r'lostM® much as a Se iS O^Jira. 
should be able to cope with Russians height, Brazilians' speed. 

pounds), who moves last hits hard. U.S.S.R, has assembled poier- 
ful team and Soviet quest for medals is made easier by the fact 

that Italians are not quite up to their 1960 form. 

U.S.. lor a cnange. nas nope tor a meoai or two. Fox and Perner 

are a threat in women's kayak pairs. Men's relay team from the 

California Kayak Club also has a chance for a medal. The Germans 

are a medal threat in almost every event. 

One swift American and an international feud add luster to the 1,000- 

for a medal.' Belgium's Sercu lost his world championship on a dis- 

whfms'ptestfVrrandS^Sman'^ 

Italians shonid bn Icmidable, especially in road races. 

Australians have three of the four riders who helped win three-day 

event in 1960. have spared no expense (KO.OOO to prepare team 

for Tokyo) to insure a repeat. Italy's D’Inzeo brothers will be hard to 
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India, in attempt to regain the Olympic title it lost to Pakistan in 

Rome, has worked doubly hard, perhaps too hard. It has lost pre- 

Olympic matches, but IS still a shaky favorite. 
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USSR. 

2 gold. 1 silver, 2 bronze 
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400-M£TES 

INDIVIDUAL MEDLEY 

400-METER 

FREESTYLE RELAY 
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MEDLEY RELAY 
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EQUESTRIAN 

(6 events) 

FENCING 

{8 events) 

FIELD HOCKEY 

GYMNASTICS 
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America's onjy^gold medalisl in Rome^, McMiMan, will be back to ky 
free rifle, but overall it will be the Soviets who will be the big shots. 
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SECOND 

NETHERLANDS 

Igold 

Team: U.S.S.R. 

Individual; Novikov (U.S S.R.) 

U.S-S.R. 

2 gold. 2 silver 

U,S.A. 

2 gold. J silver, 1 bronze 
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POLAND 

1 gold, 3 Silver. 2 bronze 
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USA. 

1 gold, I silver 

FAVORITE 

JAPAN 

3 gold. 1 silver 
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U.S.S.R. (men) 

JAPAN (women) 

U S-S R. 

4 gold, 2 silver. 1 bronze 
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DENMARK 

1 gold. 2 silver, 1 bronze 

JUDO 

{4 eveari) 

MODERN 

PENTATHLON 
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VOLLEYBALL 

WATER POLO 

WEIGHT LIFTING 

WRESTLING 

(16 fients) 

YACHTING 

(5 ewflZj) 
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PEOPLE 


He crooned Wish You Were 
Here, and somebody at Las Ve- 
gas' Desert Inn thrust $1,000 in- 
to his outstretched hands. Then 
Lddic Fisher burbled Aroumf 
ihe ilorlil and another grand 
t*as forced upon him. Sounded 
like the jaded gambling crowd 
had gone berserk over a flesh- 
and-blood jukebox, but the facts 
were less bi/arre. Eddie is chair- 
man of the Olympic Entertain- 
ment Commit tec and was simply 
encouraging the casino sports 
to cough up funds for the U-S. 
team in Tokyo. 

Suddenly it wasn’t a referee but 
an Internal Rexenue agent blow- 
ing the whistle in Green Ba>. 
Packer Halfback I’aul iiornung. 
he said, was shy $3,163.76 in 
taxes for 1962. the year Hornung 
got racked up for betting on 
Packer games. Any connection? 
■"No." said Paul, "none at all. 
We just have a problem with the 
Government. I guessa lot of peo- 
ple do.” 

Having seen the humiliation of 
his l-.nglish brethren at Newport. 
Australian Press Lord Sir Frank 
Packer manfully dropped by the 
frosty New York Yacht Club to 
hand over a two-foot model of 
his Crelel, the shorl-ender of the 
1962 America's Cup campaign. 



But as Crelel was laid to rest in 
a glass box, the rich sailor passed 
the word he was challenging 
again for 1967. And if he should 
win, said .Sir Frank, woe be unto 
the Americans. "When we take 
over, we'll require that every hull 
be lined with kangaroo skin." 
Somebody tittered. "One other 
thing." said Big Daddy Packer. 
“You won't be allowed to use 
our kangaroos.” 

Back home in Australia. Olym- 
pic Swimmer Dawn Krascr gen- 
erally was considered too dedi- 
cated to her sport to have any 
lime for permanent love alTairs. 
And for the sake of world rec- 
ords, hcrcountrymcn hoiked she 
would stay that way. Then last 
week, after a iwo-monih court- 
ship, Dawn and a Queensland 
bookmaker announced their en- 
gagement. l3efore jelling to Ja- 
pan. Dawn reassured the gaping 
face.s left behind: "Swimming 
and romance go hand in hand." 

Yawing into the curve at Santa 
Barbara raceway at 120 mph, 
Nick Rcytiolds and his Lotus 
22 pickevi up an oil patch and 
rode it straight into the piled up 
hay bales. For a minute there it 
hHiked like the Kingston Trio 
was down to two. But the road- 
racing folk singer was s;iv ing no 
sad songs for himself; he shook 
himself and pronounced the 
smushup "routine." Quite a roti- 
linc. Seven stitches in his chin: 
$1,500 in wrinkles in the once 
streamlined Lotus. 

Casting judicious eyes over the 
scene. Supreme Court Justice 
Hugo l.aFayelte Black (/e/r) sat 
in the gallery at the Davis Cup 
matches in Cleveland and from 
his expression found the Ameri- 
cans’ defense of the title well 
executed while it lasted. Mr. Jus- 
tice Black is qualified to make 
such judgments for he is every bit 
as much at home in white tennis 
shorts and sneakers as he is in 
his long black robe. At 7S. he 
may he found any morning the 
sun is shining out behind his 
home in Alexandria, Va., vigor- 
ously practicing against a me- 
chanical ball boy. 


What f harles O. Finley lacks in 
good fortune he seems to make 
up in bad luck. Nobody ci’mes 
out to see his Kansas City Ath- 
letics lose ball games, the com- 
missioner won’t let him use or- 
ange baseballs and green bats. 
Ihcciiy councilmcn won’t let him 
shiHit fircworksaftcrhe w ins.and 
the other American League own- 
ers won’t let him leave town. 
Now Finley hasendured theulli- 
matc disaster, f or a hcnelil he 
hired the Beatles for SI50.{H)0. 
and even they could not draw a 
prolit-makmg crowd to Munici- 
pal Stadium. But despite a stun- 
ning S70.(HK1 dcticii. f inley ini- 
tseriurbably dv'nated S25.tKKl to 
a kveal children's hospital. 

The only reason they were to- 
gether in l.os Angeles was to 
glamorize young John V. Tun- 
ney's campaign for Congress, 
hut old (iciie Funney and .Jack 
Dempsey couldn’t stick to the 
subject. It was 37 years to the 
week since the long count had 
kept Tunney in business as the 
heavyweight champion, and that 
incident was vividly remembered 
even though Dempsey kept in- 
sisting. "All that stuff is forgot- 
ten. I learned that if you can't 
beat ’em. join 'em. and 1 joined 
the Tunney family years ago." 
Responded Gene in the same 


coin: "rime has proved Jack 
Dempsey (he greatest fighter of 
the ccniurv. Ilobody was— or 
is— clo-se to him." 

The job has no future, and at 
$1.95 a day and carfare the pay 
isn’t much of an attraction, but 
Nobuhiko lligashikuni, one of 
the grandsons of F.mpcror Hiro- 
hito. signed on anyway. Along 
w iih .<tH> other Japanese youths, 
he will wait table and hdp feed 
the athletic chowhounds in To- 
kyo's Olympic Village dining 
rooms. "Serving the athletes, I 
will do my best to serve interna- 
tional friendship," explained the 
ly-ycar-old law stuilcm. 

Surely the silvcr-lcmpled old 
master of the third-down clutch 
play deserved to have it easy un- 
der the leisure of retirement and 
the management of his cotton 
farm in Clarksdalc (pop. 16.- 
500 j. Miss. Trouble is. two years 
among the boll weevils down by 
the Sunflower River proved a 
drag for the cx-Giuni quarter- 
back. and the man who used to 
electrify New Yorkers with his 
satif! froitl said plaintively: ‘'I 
had to do soineihing." And with 
that he opened up C hurics C on- 
erly Name Brand Discount 
Shoe Store. Inc. and smiled and 
lio|>ed for the best iheloH ). 
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If you re switching from filters, 
what do you switch to? 


% 


We suggest a White Otvl Tip. 
U has the “/eel” of a filter u'ith it5 clean, 
U'hite, pliable tip. Sits easy, stays neat to the 
last puff. And tobacco never touches your 

That’s reason enough to stvitch. But there 
are all these other good reasons, too. 

1. Enjoy a White Owl Tip unysvhere. 

Its gentle aroma is tvelcome in any social 
setting. Never offends. Even when you put it out, 
there’s only a stilbclean tip in the ashtray. 

2. You get tobacco flavor the mildest way. 
Cigar tobacco is smoking tobacco in its most 

enjoyable form. Years of aging make it mild. 
And because the tobaccos in a White Ou;l Tip 
(as in all White Oivl Cigars) are costlier, case' 
aged tobaccos, they give you a degree of mild- 
ness seldom found in other cigars. 

3. You don’t have to inhale to enjoy it. 
Most cigar smokers ^nd that the good taste 

of cigar tobacco comes to them without inhal- 
ing. And the taste of a White Oivl has made it 
the best'fenown cigar name in America today. 

4. Coffee time. That’s when it’s best! 

After lunch. After dinner. There’s no better 

time. But light up calmly. Enjoy it the same way. 


It’s all part of cigar enjoyment. Just a sit-back- 
and-relax kind of smoking pleasure. 

5. Light it right. 

Hold flame Vi" to away from the end of 
the cigar. Draw flame in. This method prevents 
fumes from entering the cigar and affecting 
the taste. A little extra effort, but worth it. After 
all, you’re lighting America’s most expensive 
lOli cigar. In new Royal Red and White S-pack. 




KHUD IN SCOTLUNO BUNDfO SCOICH ‘‘NOOf UPOKtCO Bv CMADI MY COK^NtHIION. NCY< rONK. NED YDM 



Since there are 208 different 
Scotches.. .how can you be sure 
this is the world’s smoothest.^ 


Smoothness is diHiciilt to define, since every* 
one has his own idea of just what it is. 

Some say smoothness is lightness. 

Others sav it’s a "round” taste-, the blend- 
ing of a number of mature Scotch whiskies 
to produce a well-rounded bodv and flavor. 

W'hatever the definititin, this much is 
known: people want smoothness most of all 
in the Scotch they drink. 

And more people enjoy Johnnie 'X'alker 
Red than any other Scotch. 

It is so very smooth, so very satisfying, 
that it is the largest-selling Scotch whisky 
in the entire world. 


Johnnie VC’^a.lker Red -just smooth, very smooth 




U ntil Army Quarterback Rollie Stich- 
weh struck again last week, this time 
as his team defeated stubborn Boston 
College by 19 to 13 — and this time with, 
of all things, his passing — it was not im- 
portant for college football enthusiasts 
to know that his name is pronounced 
Stitch-way instead of Stick-wee or Stike- 
web. Nor was it terribly urgent for any- 
one to begin pondering whether the West 
Point first classman might be this sea- 
son's Roger Staubach since, apparently. 
Navy's Staubach is not. 

Now. however, all matters concerning 
Stichwch may properly be deemed ur- 
gent because he has proved, through two 
games, to be the fastest-striking player 
jn the U.S. In the 18 precious times he 
has found himself alone with the foot- 
ball Stichweh has averaged 22.5 yards 
per carry in seven scrimmage runs; com- 
pleted seven passes out of eight for 85 
yards: returned two punts and one kick- 
off for 108 more yards. In all, he has ad- 
vanced the ball 352 yards and accounted 
for 24 points, running and passing. More 
important, Stichwch has performed these 
feats in only 30 minutes — 19 of them 
coming in Army's 34-0 victory over The 
Citadel and 1 1 more against BC last Sat- 
urday. It is, therefore, not entirely fa- 
cetious to suggest that Stichweh, at this 
rate, may become the first All-America 
who w ill not playenough tocarn a letter. 

The Army quarterback would have 
played more against Boston College had 
it not been for two things: a very minor 
bruise on his left ankle that occurred in 
the second quartcrand Coach Paul Dicl- 
zcl's conservative nature. 

"He's as tine an athlete as I've ever 
coached and that covers a lot of terri- 
tory." said Dictzcl. meaning LSU. "And 
he's the best athlete I've ever had at quar- 
terback. So— no. I didn't want to risk 
irritating his foot, not wiih Texas com- 
ing up, if it could be avoided." 

It barely was. Stichweh directed a per- 
fect 73-yard drive the firsf time Army 
got the ball, running himself for two crit- 
ical first downs, and hitting four out of 
four hook passes, the last one going nine 
yards to End Tom Schwartz for a 6-0 
lead. In the drive Stichweh displayed a 
.surprising talent for throwing the drop- 
back pass. His best play is a sprintout 
run-pass option when he fakes to the 
fullback and follows both pulling guards. 
He is a fast as well as clever runner. But 
against Boston College, Stichwch took 
three quick steps wide, then settled into 
the pocket and spiraled accurately to 


COLLEGE FOOJ^h\.\./ Dan Jenkins 


A ‘Stitch’ in time is the 
Army’s best weapon 

After two games West Point's Rollie Stichweh is outshining Roger 
Staubach and a lot of other quarterbacks. Although used sparingly, 
his gunshot passes and roll-out runs have been neat and gainful 


caught him. Throughout the barrage the 
thought in Dietzel's mmd. as he paced 
the Michic Stadium sideline with his 
clipboard, was that Rollie Stichwch. of 
course, could have had the game more 
safely out of reach. 

"It's not easy for us to win without 
Stitch," .said Dictzcl. "He could play 
a lot of positions at Army — at wing- 
back with his speed or tailback with his 
power, or even end. He has great hands," 

Before the last game of 1963, the Navy 
game, it appeared that Stichweh might 
be better off in another position. Al- 
though he had been recruited as a passer 
(from Mineola High School on Long 
Island in a battle involving such out- 

< onliniieil 



AN ELUSIVE OPEN-FIELD RUNNER. STICHWEH RETURNS PUNT 31 YARDS AGAINST BC 


receivers who had run moderate down- 
and-in patterns. At this point, it looked 
as if Army would have a remarkably 
easy afternoon against a heavier, more 
experienced team that had shocked Syr- 
acuse 21-14 the previous week. 

But as it turned out .^rmy needed 
a good performance from Stichweh's 
stand-in. Frank Cosemino, and a chill- 
ing 94-yard punt return by sophomore 
Halfback Fred B;irofsky to survive a 
spray of fourth-quarter Boston College 
passes. In that last quarter Ed Foley, a 
quarterback who had never lofted a var- 
siiypass, completed lOof them, sweeping 
BC to two touchdowns, and he was still 
connecting at the Army 40 when time 
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BIACKWATCH 

The Man’s Fragrance 
shave lotion ’2*, cologne '3 nisiu 
By PRINCE MATCHABELLI 

?ssr/ 

O THFrat NEW' 

Black Watch Instant Foam Shave 
Black Watch Pre^ectric Skin Conditioner 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL ..wrunn-tl 

rilgcously incongruous biddcrsus Prince- 
Ion and Iowa), he had ne\er cotninceil 
anyone at West Point of his skill. He 
played defensive halfback as a sopho- 
more. and through most of last season 
he was regarded as a quarterback who 
could certainly run but passed onis at 
saber point. Then against Navy he dem- 
onstrated something I>iel/el termed 
more important than running or pass- 
ing: leadership. ’’The ability to lili and 
inspire." says the coach. “He was even 
voted the outstanding platoon leader 
this summer at camp." On that day in 
Philadelphia, although Navy staggered 
through 21 IS.Stiehwehouidueied Rog- 
er Slaubach, scoring 14 points and boot- 
legging Army to the brink of an upset. 

"1 can pass." says Stiehwch. a hand- 
some blond of 6 feel. 190. who speaks 
eloquently and loiiks like a movie Cadet 
in his gray blouse and white ducks. “No- 
body Ivclicves me. but I'd rather pass 
than run. It's just that our attack isn't 
geared that way. In football everything 
is a matter of confidence. I call a lot of 
passes, hut when I get out there our line- 
men have cut down so many lacklers 
the sensible thing to do is follow them. 
Roger [Slaubach) is gieai because he 
has conlidence.” 

Slichweh can talk comfortably about 
Slaubach because they now have more 
things in common than playing quarter- 
hack for service academics of Ciermaii 
names that arc dillicult to spell and pro- 


THE EAST 

2. ARMY (2-0| 2 6VRACU6C (l-O 

Last spring when a vjsiior asked him about 
his sophomore halfback. Lloyd Little, sv ra- 
CLsr Coach Ben SvIiwaii/ualJer [jeereU 
over the top of his glasses, nodded h.ippilv 
and said, “He is going to be a real good 
one." How good, not even Sehwart/waUier 
suspected — until Iasi Saliirday. Then Lilile. 
a bandv-leggesi l'>0-poundcr with the lluid 
moves of a belly dancer, thoroughly demor- 
alised Kansiis. Little out maneuvered the dis- 
mayed Jayhawkers and ran for five touch- 
downs as Syracuse won h. Meanwhile, a 
lough Syracuse defense treated the Kansai's 
shamefully. E nds Cicorge f air and Herb 
Sleeker rarely lei All-.Amcriea Halfback 
Gale Savers out oft heir reach, forcing Ou.ii- 


m>unce, 1 asi vvinier. when Slaubach 
went to West Point for a long weekend 
(it is customary for the Cadets and Mid- 
shipmen to visit each other once a year), 
he roomed with Rollie. “Wc played 
catch in the gym." says Stichweh. “went 
to a movie, tried on each other’s uni- 
forms and he went to classes with me. 
so I had to get up at 5:.^0 and go to 
Mass with him. I olTered to get him a 
dale, but he said no. We became goi>d 
friends. We correspond." 

They became such friends, in fact, 
that when Rollie later visited Annapolis. 
Navy's Heisman Award winnei prevent- 
ed him from suffering a fate worse than 
a slight ankle bruise. During a meal in 
Navy’s Bancroft Hall, as Staubach and 
hts Army guest sal together. Slichweh 
fell a nudge and heard Roger warn him, 
■’Watch out for that picbc walking to- 
ward us,” 

“l>iiring those v isiis." explains Siieh- 
weh. "plebes are sometimes ordered to 
play tricks on the guests. This guy was 
going to pour a bowl of mashed po- 
l-alocs on my head but. thanks to Rog, 
I grabbed him just in lime." 

Stichweh grabbed the quarterbacking 
leadership just in lime. loo. W'lth Slaii- 
baeh off to a slow start— he has com- 
pleted only eight out of 16 for 69 yard-- 
and has lost 14 yards rushing— the serv- 
ice academies seemed fresh out of he- 
roes. Rollie should do very nicely until 


teiback Sieve Renko to run on ilie option 
play more often than he liked. W hen Sayers 
Old get the ball, the Orange simply ran him 
lo the sidelines. Kansas' Jack Mitchell, who 
only the lughl before had declared that 
Saycis was "just about the best ruiinei in 
ihc eouiUiv,” looked pained when some- 
body mentioned Little. "That little old N'y 
can leiilh run." said Mitchell. 

V\ hilc AKSiv was luviding oil' Boston Col- 
lege to win ly I.L swv had lo gel ailing 
(sore ankle) Roger Slaubach olT the bench 
when William & Mary threatened to catch 
ihc Middies in the fourth quarter. Slaubach 
got Halfback Kip Paskewich started on a 
7|->ard touchdown run with a hand-off and 
completed three straight passes for anothei 
score. The Middies coasted home 35 6, 
itvKWKii Quarterback John McCluskey. 


Roger regains his form. 


FOOTBALL’S WEEK 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


•4 



%vho earlier had run 82 yards for a toueh* 
do\^n. vsas so pleased N^hen he found him- 
self in the clear on a two-yard sweep that he 
threw the ball high in the air. just like the 
pros. Only trouble was. he was on the Mas- 
sachusetts one-yard line. The Redmen re- 
covered the "fumble." but Harvard won 
anyway. 20-14. All the other Ivy Leaguers 
won. too. except corslll. which tied mi- 
tALO 9 9. viLLASOVA Quarlcrback Dave 
Connell was just too much for Holy Cross as 
the Wildcats won .^2-0. ho.ston u. finally 
found M)meonc it could beat. The Terriers 
put down George Washington 15 7, 


THE BEST 


e*CK OF THE WEEK: S>racusc Halfbuck 
FIO)d Lillie hardly bchawd like a scared 
sophomore against Kansas. He run 55, 19, 
15, three and one yards for luiichdowns, 
gained 159 yards and caught two passes. 
LINEMAN OF THE WEEK: Every lime Ole 
Miss looked up there was Kentucky End 
Rick Kcsincr. The slim 205-poiindcr caught 
nine passes for 185 yards and three scores, 
the last one upsetting .Mississippi 27-21. 


THE SOUTH 

THE TOF THACCi 1. AUBURN (2-0) 

2. ALABAMA (2-0) 9. LSU (2-0] 

■fhc Ole Miss student section could hardly 
believe its eyes. There was kinh'CKY push- 
ing Mississippi's pure defense around u.s 
few teams have ever done before. With 2:38 
to go. Kentucky Quarterback Rick Norton, 
who had already scored once and passed for 
a touchdown, pitched from the Mississippi 
22 to Und Rick Kestner. who clutched the 
ball on the seven and scampered over for his 
third touchdown to upset Ole Miss 27-21. 

That night Mississippi State got a dose 
of the same bitter medicine. t-toRiOA Tackle 
Hob Lyle kicked two field goals in the last 
three minutes, the second a 41-yarder with 
one second to play, and the Gators won 
16 13. "Just like you draw it on the black- 
btvard,” joshed Florida Coach Ray Graves. 

When Jimmy Sidle's injured shoulder pre- 
vented him from raising his arm, auburn 
had to slug it out with stubbtvrn Tennessee 
on the ground. It was rugged going, but 
Auburn sneaked by the Tigers 3 0 on Don 
Lewis' 42-yard field goal. Alabama's Joe 
Namaih ran for two touchdowns, passed 
for a third as 'Hama swamped Tulane 33 6. 

NOR til CARot iNA cxpcctcd Michigan State 
to key on Halfback Ken Willard. So the Tar 
Heels put him in motion and. sure enough, 
the Spartans chased him all over Kenan 
Stadium. Meanwhile, Quarterback Danny 
Talbott rolled out freely, ran and passed 
for three touchdowns, and North Carolina 
held off rallying State. 21-15. 

In Atlantic Coast games. soRTti Caro- 
lina stATt surprised Clcmson 9-0, oiiKt 




Most professionals 
will tell you they use the 
Nikon F because of the 
remarkable quality 
of its lenses. 


(They give other reasons, too,) 


WONDAWELT Lll^A— featherweight fashions with the 
masculine Total Look. Slip-on or Tie in Black or Mulberry unlined 
Llama calf. OtherWinthrop Wardrobe Co-ordinates. $10.95 to $19.95. 

A PflOOUCT OF INTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY • ST LOUIS MO. 


NIKON F world's finest 35mm reflex. At your Nikon dealer, or write Dept. SI-ION 

NIKON INC. Ill FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 3,NEw YORK Subsidiary ol Ehrenrcieh Photo-Oatical Industries, Inc. 


EK3 Wl IMTH R a P 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL (ontlmied 


ran all over Virginia 30-0 and Maryland 
took South Carolina 24-6. wake eorfsi 
whacked VirginiaTech 38-21. 

THE MIDWEST 

THE TOP three: I. ILLINOIS (1*0) 

7. OHIO STATE (t-o) 9. MICHIGAN (l-O) 

use's Johnny McKay is a whimsical man. 
Last summer he picked Oklahoma to win 
the national championship. Last Saturday 
his Trojans whomped the Sooners. 40-14. 
Quarterback Craig Fcriig went right after 
Oklahoma with passes (he completed 16 for 
212 yards) and. almost before the poor 
Sooners knew it, they were behind 14-0. Aft- 
er that, things got worse. Lxplaincd Okla- 
homa End Allen Bumgardner. ‘They had 
some patterns we didn't work against very 
much in practice, such as the split end. slot- 
back and man in motion.” VH'hat else is there? 

It was like old times for noire damp. 
Quarterback Johnny Huarte pitched like 
Johnny Lujack ( 15 of 24 for 270 yards). End 
Jack Snow caught like Monty Stickles (nine 
for 217 yards and two touchdowns) and the 
Irish trounced W isconsin 31-7. 

MiCMKiAN Quarterback Boh Timbcriake, 
Fullback Mel Anthony and sophomore 
Halfbacks Carl Ward and Jim Dctwilcr 
roamed through the Air Force line for 31 1 
yards on fancy pilchouts, option sweeps and 
plain old-fashioned power plays as the Wol- 
verines look their opener. 24-7. oiiio statf 
was less flamboyant, but just as effective. 
The Bucks were content to let Fullback Will 
Sander and Halfback Tom Barrington bash 
away at SMU while its defense handled the 
Mustangs' passing game. OSU won 27-8. 

Indiana's Phil Dickens got a present last 
Friday, an open end contract good for 12 
years. Then norihwesiern's Tom Myers 
and Dean Dickie spoiled his week. Myers 
threw a touchdown pass, Dickie kicked two 


Auburn owar K«ntuchy> Sidle is hurting. 

Auburn will have to win with defense. 

MlRslsalppi St«t« ev*r Tannassa*. The Vols 

need seasoning. State is ready. 

lSU evar Florida. LSU husaddcd trickery 

to it-s usual resourcefulness. 

use evar Michigan stata. The TroJans arc 

quicker and slicker than State. 

Michigan owar Navy. But Only if the Wol- 
verines can hold Navy's Siaubach. 

Illinois ever Nerthwastarn. The lllini are 
bigger, stronger and more versatile. 

TaxBs over Army. Army i$ ovcrmatchcd. 
Texas will wear out the thin gray line. 

Tasas Tech over Taxaa AAM. Tech, with 
Donny Anderson, is loo much for A&M. 


extra points and Northwestern edged the 
Hoosiers 14-13. puriji.e disposed of over- 
ly ambitious Ohio U. 17-0 while iowa ral- 
lied to beat Idaho 34-24. m kkaska Quarter- 
back Fred Duda got a hot hand in the last 
lYi minutes, passed for two scores as the 
Huskers overtook Minnesota 26-21. 

One could hardly blame missoi hi's Dan 
Devine for worrying before his team played 
Utah. "For one thing.” said Devine, "Ray 
Nagel, (heir coach, is a Phi Beta Kappa. 
That makes him smarter than me.” Maybe 
so. but Devine was smart cnetugh to have 
his line flaiten Utah's passing game with a 
lusty rush. Quarterback Gary Lane's run- 
ning and throwing got Mizrou a 23-6 vic- 
tory. At Stillwater, okiahoma siAii's Phil 
Cutchin turned upon the sidelines wearing 
a lO-gallon hat and cowboy boots. The Cow- 
boys then went out and whipped Iowa State 
29-14. Cutchin had only one complaint: 
"My feet sure arc sore.” 

THE SOUTHWEST 

THE TOR THREE: 1. TEXAS (>-0) 

7. ARKANSAS (2-0) 9. RICE (0-<) 

Neither a record 47.100 partisans at Lub- 
bock nor a driving rain could prevent de- 
fending National Champion iinas from 
di.smissing Texas Ttfh 23 0. M.irv Kristy- 
nik's passes and Ernie Key's slashing runs 
got the points, and Texas' always-lough de- 
fense held Tech to two first downs. 

Defense was also the key in Houston 
where LSL trimmed Riee 3 0 on Doug 
Moreau's 28-yard field goal in the final 
three minutes. There was defense in Fort 
Worth, loo. where Florida State's "Seven 
MagnilKcnts,” led by Linebacker Bill Mc- 
Dowell. blitzed TCU lifeless and won a 10- 
0 game on Steven Tensi's passes. W'iih an 
equally stern defense iiousiON kept Texas 
A&M on its own side of midfield for 51 


Arkansaa over TCU.* Thtf yOUng FrogS 
make mistakes. Arkansas is more exciting. 
UCLA over stanfard. Rolh yield easily, but 
UCLA’s Zeno makes the difference. 

OTHER GAMES 
CALtFORHIA OVER MINNESOTA 
GEORGIA TECH OVER CLEMSON 
MISSOURI OVER OKLAHOMA STATE 
NEBRASKA OVER IOWA STATE 
N. CAROLINA STATE OVER MARTLANO 
NOTRE GAME OVER RURDUE 
RENN STATE OVER OREGON 
RRINCETON OVER COLUMBIA 
VIRGINIA TECH OVER VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON OVER IOWA* 

‘RfgiolutI Ty 

LAST WEEK'S PREDICTIONS 

IS RIGHT, S WRONG 
SEASON’S RECORD: 20-19.1 


minutes and won by an identical score, 10-0. 

Only in Fayetteville did the Southwest 
erupt with offense when Arkansas over- 
came an 0-14 lead by Tulsa to win 31-22. 
Billy Gray's passing and Jim Lindsey's run- 
ning. helped along by an intercepted touch- 
down pass by Linebacker Ronnie Cavcncss, 
was just enough to overcome Tulsan Jerry 
Rhome's 20 of 26 completions. 

THE WEST 

THE TOR THREE: 1. USC (2-0) 

2, WASHINGTON (l-l) E. UCLA (S-O) 

The West Coast was rough on visitors last 
week- liarly in the last quarter. Illinois 
appeared to have California safely in hand, 
20 6. The big lllini line, led by Dick Butkus, 
had been booming in on Cal Quarterback 
Craig Morton all afternoon, nailing him 
for losses. Fullback Jim Grabowski had 
banged away at the California middle mer- 
cilessly (for 1 10 yards) and, when the Golden 
Bears stacked their defense to stop him. 
Quarterback F red Custardo rolled out wide 
and cleverly exploited their weakened center 
alley with accurate passes. Then Morton be- 
gun to connect. He threw nine yards to little 
I lankcr Back Jerry Bradley for one touch- 
down and, with less than a minute to play, 
found Bradley deep in (he end zone with a 
32'yardcr— apparently to tic Illinois. 20-20. 
But Bradley's foot scraped the la.st chalk 
mark as he came down with the ball, and 
the officials ruled it an out-of-bounds catch. 
That saved the lllini. They won 20-U. 

svASiiiMiTON, thoroughly chastened by its 
loss to Air Force, was in no mood to fool 
around with Baylor. Coach Jim Owens 
turned loose his "wild mouse," !59-pound 
Halfback .Steve Bramwell, against the Hears 
and he led them a merry chase. Bramwell 
returned a punt 67 yards for a touchdown, 
carried b-ack five others for 70 yards, caught 
four passes and the Huskies romped 35-14. 

F.astern visitors also had nothing but trou- 
ble out West. Penn State went at ucla's 
talented Larry Zeno with an intensive blitz, 
but he escaped often enough to gel the sur- 
prising Bruins a 21-14 victory. ORrtiON's 
Bob Berry and Pitt's Fred Mazurek both 
did just about what was expected of them. 
Barry passed for 117 yards and two touch- 
down.s. Ma/urck ran for I I9yardsand threw 
for 109. But Pitt lost a touchdown when 
H.ilfback Dale Stewart fumbled on the 
way into the end zone and another when 
Fric Crabtree's 80-yard run on a pass inter- 
ception was nullified by an offside penalty, 
The Panthers lost the game, too, 22-13. 

srANFORD, still trying to get the kinks out 
of its olTcnsc. squeaked by San Jose Stale 
10-8 while oruiOn siate beat Colorado 
14-7. Washington State, however, was over- 
whelmed by wvoMiMi 28-7. utah state, 
anxious to prove itself as the West's No. I in- 
dependent. buried New Mexico State, 76-0. 
ARIZONA beat Brigham Young 36-6. end 


SATURDAY’S TOUGH ONES 
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Who s0if/s ISominfftfui plos/io sholls 
ttrv /ho nuts/ poiri‘rful i/o« #•«« ho if? 



I CO BanJom. San I ranciNCO. C .iliT. \llcti\S AS afrcii,Minni.Mpi)li',Mmn l^on \ DianOa. IMKhorou^h. C'alif. I s ( Rci!) I l.iw.kin>, n.ill.is. I c\.i' 
I he PcM-pcrrorminy powerful s-*nic I'lcniy o( power Kenunition have 

V-A^ shell' lAc ever u«J OO load\ I've ever \tiot cwelicnl palicin>. LAw^ performed SC'i willi 

al all r.inpC' Vv Snd ihc waierprool boily r-y^ I liey'rc the only ("V^ sicaner hiu and lower 

IS .1 great bonus Vy shells to use cripples .more power VV 



J M Saigein.lr .St I ouisPark.Minn. 




1 hc> gi\c me 
the distance 1 need for 
those shots that are jusi 
barely within range, 


Sndrew Klcehcr, <.ilcnshaw. Pa. 


I hey'rc everything 
want in a shell 
more power and 
beiier patterns 


QQ 


A.ti Schuchle. Roselle. Illinois 
Territie range the 
LAJ kind of patterns sou (““v^ 
can't miss with. VV 


H I \V illiams. Shaker Heights. Ohio 
1 luy kn^kdown 

.ill the lime QQ 


You ilo! 


The quotes above are typical oi' the 
enthusiastic comments \^e continually 
receive about Remington plastic shells. 
.•\nd frankly. weTe not too surprised. 

We've known about the pterform- 
ance advantages of Remington "Ex- 
press" and “Shur-Shol" plastic shells 
ever since the beginning. How they seal 
powder gas so perfectly, give more 
power, better patterns. That they keep 
100% of their factory-fresh power . . . 


even from one season to the next. 
That they're waterproof and scuff- 
proof. Feed slick and smooth. Can't 
swell or split, regardless of hunting 
conditions. {You should see the pile 
of unsolicited comments we have 
about that!) 

Wc first said it in 1960. Four years 
and hundreds of millions of plastic 
shells later, we still say it; Remington 
plastic shells are the most powerful 


you can buy. Write for free (iuns and 
Ammunition catalog to l)ept.LH-IO. 
Remington Arms Company. Inc. 


> JQemMM ■VV' 
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This is the 1965 Chrysler. The big one that delivers. Luxury that reflects your 
good taste, for one thing. A fast answer to your demands, for another. 

Look at it. Clean-lined. Big. Beautiful. Eighteen feet of comfort, two 
tons of security. Easier to get into and out of. Roomy all around. 

Get in and drive it. The first thing you'll notice is best described as 
"scorch." The new Chrysler is a mover. A very, very quick automobile. And 
there's an improvement in ride you can really feel. 



Announcing the most beautiful Chrysler 



The interior is striking. The dashboard even has a built-in tissue 
dispenser, and a coin-sorter for keeping toll money handy. 

One more point. A Chrysler isn't all that expensive. Seven models are 
priced a few dollars a month more than some of the popular smaller cars. 

See them now at your dealers': economical Newport (Ulus.); sports-bred 
300, and luxurious New Yorker. 

Move up to Chrysler. Model 1965. division Mo^R^co^isOTiS 


S'** 

ever built. Model 1965 



The first sport shirt made for a woman’s face. 


Romantically hlencletl of Kt»dcl* pt>lyester and rayon t<' 
care.ss ;ind smooth a woman’s skin like silk- It’s Splend(»r 
by Van Heiisen of Kodel polyester and ravon. Extraordttiarilv 
well-behaved. Ama;ln^;ly luxurious. And liuhtwcitjht. And 
comfortable. Perfect wash and wear. Yours nt exact sleeve lengths, 
and 1 S colors fiir every cheek- They’ll love you in it. Only $S 00. 


Introducing Splendor by 

VAN HEUSEN* 

younger by design 
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A pretty kettle of dyed baitfish 


Largemouth bass see red better than other colors. They love minnows, 
but minnows are drab. What to do? Dye them red to catch more bass 


T here is a recipe for dyeing live min- 
nows. First of all. you have to be a 
nut. Reing a bass fisherman will do, Sec- 
ond. you have to mess around with all 
sorts of horrible dyes that will stain your 
hands and clothes for weeks on end. 
rinally. you have to find a baitfish that 
can absorb a dye and still live. The point 
to all this, of course, is that you should 
be able to catch more bass with a live, 
brightly colored minnow than you can 
with a naturally dull-colored one. 

Some species of fish can see colors, 
Not only that, but they apparently dis- 
cern some colors more easily than others. 
Largemouth bass, for instance, are sup- 
posed to sec red and yellow very well, 
but they have difficulty with green and 
blue. The classic experiment on large- 
mouths was done by T rank Rrow n Jr. 
of the Illinois Natural Flislory Survey in 
19.15. He put .^0 fingerling bass in white- 
enameled basins and. using a system of 
reward and punishment, found that the 
bass responded best to red. with yellow 
in second place. In later studies Dr. 
George W. Bennett of the Survey sub- 
stantiated this color choice by keeping 
statistics of the harvest from different 
colored lures at Ridge Lake experimen- 
tal station (SI. Aug. 19. 196.1). 

To anyone who has followed the work 
of Brown and Bennett the implications 
are vast. What would happen. I won- 
dered last winter, if bass were presented 
with live minnows colored red? I hap- 
pened to wonder this because the min- 
nows commonly used where I live are the 
very durable but dull-colored killilish 
from the Hudson River. You can gel 
drab killies by the thousands, but glis- 
tening and glittering shiners and creek 
chubs arc hard to come by. 

A marine biologist. Ron Fislcr. sug- 


gested that I try dyeing killies with two 
laboratory stains, neutral red and cosin. 
and he prov ided samples of each. He also 
suggested that I get in touch with Wil- 
liam Kelly, a biologist at the .Stale Fish 
Laboratory in Livingston Manor. N.Y. 

When I got home. I took a do/cn kil- 
lies. dumped them in a gallon jug (illcd 
w ith water and shook in a pinch of eosin. 
The water turned red. but the KilJics 
would not absorb the dye. I tried the neu- 
irul-red stain, and (his lime the killies 
became a bright red. .A few died, but the 
rest lived, and they stayed red for up to 
24 hours before resuming their usual 
drab coloration. 

A couple of weeks later. I visited Kelly 
who. it turned out. was interested in dye- 
ing trout, or at least in tattooing their 
jaws, as a way of marking them perma- 
nently. Metal tags have not been entirely 
.satisfactory for marking trout; among 
other things, a tag impedes a trout's 
feeding, and it may also prompt infec- 
tion. So far. Kelly had only been able 
to find injection dyes that lasted for nine 
or lOmonths. However, since I wasafter 
a short-term immersion dye that would 
color an entire fish for only a day. Kelly 
gave me samples of Bismarck brown. 
Nile blue sulphate and FD&C orange 
No. I. The last hud been sent to him 
by a chemical-company representative 
who said that bass fishermen in Lake 
Ontario were just wild abivut it since it 
supposedly made minnows a bright gold. 
Kelly himself had not tested it. 

Hastening home. I tried all three. The 
Bismarck brown turned the killies a 
bright-golden orange but killed most of 
them, the Nile blue sulphate turned them 
a deep blue but killed all within an hour 
and the FD&f orange No. 1 did not 
work at all. I moved on to certified food 
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she won't? 


^yQeoye, she will! 



a very jjorsuasive fragrance for men 


Cologne, After Shite. Tik, Shotter Soip Sir, Gill Sel 
Ciryl Richirdt, Int., New York, .N.Y. 





Land of the Rising Hurdlers 



Tokyo’s magnificent National 
Stadium, site of the track-and- 
field events in this month’s 
Summer Olympics, is said to 
hold about 80,000 spectators. 
Except for those now crowd- 
ing into what is al- 
ready the world’s 
most populous 
city, however, the 
point is academic; 
for most Amer- 
icans will be 
watching the 
Olympics compe- 
tition from home— and seeing 
it exclusively on the NBC 
Television Network. 

Panoramic Preview 

By way of readying televi- 
sion audiences for the panoply 
and drama of the forthcoming 
Tokyo competition, NBC-TV 
will present this Sunday— Oc- 
tober 4, 4:00 to 5:00 pm— "La 
Grande Olympiadc,” a superb 
color film report of the I960 
Summer Olympics in Rome. 

The network’s showing of 
thh year’s contests will occupy 
19 telecasts (week-night 
wrap-ups plus full-hour and 
two-hour specials) for a total 
of 13-and-a-half hours. Each 
of the exclusive tapings — 
from Oct. 11 through Oct. 25 
—will reach NBC viewers 


within eight hours after the 
action itself. Far speedier than 
that will be the 
live transmis- 
sion — via the 
Syncomlllsatel- •' 
litc— of opening 
day ceremonies 
on Saturday, 

Oct. 10. Under favorable con- 
ditions, all the action in this 
two-hour spectacle (starting 
at 1 am EDT) will reach view- 
ers instantaneously- 

Serving as NBC-TV’s com- 
mentators at the Tokyo games 
will be Jim Simpson, Bud Pal- 
mer, Bill Henry, and Olympic 
decathlon champion (I960) 
Rafcr Johnson. All will be 
working under producer Jim 
Kitchell, who’s made three 
trips to Japan in preparation 
for the telecasts and now con- 
siders himself thoroughly 
^ Oriented. 

In obtaining 
^ exclusive U.S. 

television rights 
to this XVIII 
Olympiad, NBC 
V has again shown 

f its determina- 

\ tion to give its 

audience a front-row scat for 
the most important and most 
exciting events in athletics. 
Two week-ends ago, we car- 



ried the first of the NCAA col- 
lege football contests to be 
seen on our 14- 
date schedule. 
Next Wednes- 
day, Oct. 7 — the 
date is contin- 
. gent on punctual 
' finishes of the 

two pennant races — we’ll be 
televising the World Scries for 
the 18th consecutive year (the 
sixth straight time in color). 
Also in the offing: golfdom’s 
National Open competition 
and basketball’s National In- 
vitation Tournament. 

Olympian feat 
But, for the internationally 
sports minded, the season’s 
most stirring event would 
have to be this month’s Olym- 
pics. Already busy in Tokyo 
arc almost a hundred NBC 
Television personnel from the 
States. Arranging a trans- 
pacific transportation sched- 
ule for that many people 
was, in itself, deserving of 
some sort of trophy. For- 
tunately, the staffers didn’t 
have to take any television 
cameras with them. Cameras 
to Japan? Why, 
it would be like 
carrying hair to 
Liverpool. 



Look to NBC for thi best combination oineuis, entertainment and sportt. 
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colors. I iistoiinUcil ;i Sicilian gentleman 
in the wholesale gri>ccry trade bv order- 
ing enough food dye to color a carload 
of strawberries, and I astounded myself 
by discovering that certilied food colors 
will not dye lish. Kelly later evpiained 
that these colors will not penetrate the 
mucous coat of protectisc slime on a 
lish‘s body. 

When I had tinished evperimenting 
with dyes. I decided that neutral red was 
by far the best. It was not generally tosic 
to the killics. and they retained the color 
for an adcMiiate period of tinte. The next 
step was to test the red killies on bass to 
see just how ellective they were. I got 
hold of an enormous atiuarium. a 125- 
gallon glass tank, six feet long, two feel 
wide and almost two feet high, It ikcu- 
pied. my wife noted in horror, a si/cabic 
chunk of our living room. Killed with 
water it weighed l.4t)0 pounds, and we 
were Ibrtunate that our living room floor 
happens to be stflid riK’k. 

The next step was to get the bass. A 
U>cal conservation oflker. half torn be- 
l^ccn cuHing the cops or the ps)eho 
ward, linally issued me a permit to catch 
bass out of season. Unfortunately. I was 
out of killics at this critical point, and 
I had to use wurnis to catch half a dozen 
bass at a nearby pond. When the bass 
entered the aquarium they sank to the 
bottom, cramped their lins and refused 
to move. This is symptomatic of unhap- 
py fish, but in about 6 hours they came 
to and began swimming around the tank. 
The next day they had ihcir Mrsi meal, 
and I was able to conduct my lirsi ex- 
periment. I dumped in two dozen killies 

12 dyed red. 12 niiturally dull. The 
bass went after them at once. Klat on my 
back on the floor. 1 kept score with a 
pad and pencil. The action was frenzied, 
and I was hard pressed amid all the 
excitement to keep accurate count, but 
the red killics were eaten faster than the 
naturals. The ratio was about two reds 
for every natural. It was interesting to sec 
that when a bass ale a killie, it grabbed 
and gulped. A bass does not chew its 
food. Its sandpaper teeth arc used lo 
seize slippery prey, and once the prey is 
seized, the bass draws it inside the mouth 
where it is turned around and swallowed 
head lirsi. Hass probably do this so that 
the dorsal lin of the swallowed tish will 
not slick in the throat the wrong way. 
I coding bass also display two other char- 
acierisiics. For one, the spiny dorsal I'm. 
ordinarily held flat, is raised as the bass 


JusI put your thoughts down on the very best paper. It is 
not true that all thoughts are persuasive on good paper, 
but our research people act as though it were. (That's why 
they gel so many bouquets at award-time.) Not all good 
ideas come from Mead. But you'd be amazed how many do. 
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Stacy-Adams sets the pace ... so do the men who wear them 

\Vhpr« is fall's important hruRuv at its best? fiere. where the I'LTKAclitional is sep. 
aratt'd from the traditional! Unreservedly richt, here, on the finest last in the world. 
Style 112 in black or Antique brown Rrained Alpine Leather or genuine Shell 
Cordovan. Stacy>Adams Shoes $26.93 to $39.93. For nearest merchant, write 
Stacy-Adams Co.. Brockton. Massuohusett.s. Rst. 187-3. 


gtHis in on ihc iittack. l or another, the 
iris in the e>c of a feeding bass becomes 
a bright reddish gold, gi\ ing the lish a 
era/ed. fanatical look. When btiss hate 
ginned themseives— and it takes about 
three ihrcc-ineh killics to hll the stomach 
of a lO-inch bass— ihe> sink to the boi- 
loni of the lank to digest and rest. No 
other food, however enticing, can induce 
a sated bass to strike. 

Although the bass prefer the red killies 
to the naturals, they will strike at almost 
anything when lhc> are hungry. .\1y bass 
have devoured frogs, toads, moths, crick- 
ets. katydids, crawfish and a field mouse. 
The bass have also gone after my fingers, 
a thermometer, a net, a red pencil, a 
dropped dime and a diverse assortment 
of lures and flies. Here color, flash and 
movement all play key roles. Many jigs 
and streamers arc made with buckiail. 
but maribou is much to be preferred. A 
bucktaii streamer dropped into the tank 
will attract notice and a strike or two. 
but a maribou streamer, which flutters 
and undulates, excites the bass tremen- 
dously. The most efrective streamer dc- 
V ised so far has a gold tinsel body . yellow 
maribou wings and a red-biiektuil tail. 
The bass have gone gaga over it. even to 
the point of picking it up ofT the bottom. 

Th* race ia on 

But there is nothing like live bail for 
bass, and so in the interests of statistical 
accuracy. I have repeatedly fed the bass 
equal amounts of red and natural killics. 
And on almost every iKcasion. the bass 
have gobbled up the red killics faster. 
For instance, at 1 1 a.m. on June 20. I 
fed the bass 14 killies— seven of which 
were dyed— even though the bass had 
been fed worms earlier that day. Within 
half an hour, the bass had devoured four 
red killies and only two naturals. By 2 in 
the afternoon, only one of the seven reds 
was left while four naturals remained. 
At 4 o'clock, there were no reds and 
two naturals. 

There can be no doubt but that the 
bass can see the red killics better than 
the naturals. One evening while I was 
lying on the floor catching the action 
- and it can be pretty exciting action 

the largest bass, a burly two-pounder, 
had a go- at the last red- That killie 
raced up and down the top of the tank 
four or live times with the bass in 
hot pursuit. No matter which way the 
killie dodged, the bass hung in there 
and finally nailed him in a corner with 
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Can’t get to Tokyo for the Olympics ? 
So throw a Jitsu Raku party! 


Here's what you do. 

First, invite the crowd over to watch the 
Olympics. (NBC-TV. Sept. 28-Oct. 25.) 
When they arrive, break out the Schlitz. 
That's all. Good friends. Good enter- 
tainment. Good beer. How can your party 
miss? 


They'll remember you as the host with 
Jitsu Raku. Oh yes, that's Japanese for 
Real Gusto. 


P.S. Don't be surprised if a little Jitsu 
Raku turns up in the commercials. Schlitz 
is bringing you the Olympics this year. 
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\A/IM All-Expens© Trip to NFL ALL-STAR 
V V 1 1 \l PRO BOWL - Los Angeles, Jan. 10. 1965 
Your Host; OTTO GRAHAM, Greatest All-Pro of Last Decade 


10 Bowl Trip First Prizes! 50 Second Prizes of $100 Haggar Slacks 
Wardrobes — a pair for every day in the week. Details on Haggar 
Slacks "Pinpoint the Pigskin" Contest at your Haggar Dealer. 


70% "Orlen” acrylic — 30% werstaO wool. 


"ORLON"* KEEPS THE PRESS IN THESE FINE DRESS SLACKS. They’re 
Haggar Forecast Slacks and wrinkles are out/ The crease definitely in/ The fine Orion- 
worsted fabric gives them a handsome appearance and luxurious comfort few men 
can resist. They're tailored expertly by Haggar for perfect fit in flannels and other 
fine fabrics. Tiy them on. Try to resist them. At better stores everywhere. 

lO®® 

giOuPofrt'* r«oisl*r«d T.M. 


a mighl.v rush ihat soni uater slopping 
o\cr ihc sides. That red color simply 
stood out too much for the killic's ov\n 
good. On other occasions, drab killics 
hasc shaken a pursuing bass by blend- 
ing into the background of the weeds 
and rocks in (he aquarium. 

It is far harder to keep accurate sta- 
tistics for fishing in the field, hut what 
statistics I do have give the edge to the 
red killics. The first lime I cast u red 
killic in a local pond. I accidentally cast 
short. \S hile I was cursing and unsnarl- 
ing the line, it begun to move. I reeled in 
an 18-inch pickerel. A friend who want- 
ed to take pictures of bass hilling a red 
killie in the wild asked me lo take him 
along, N\'e went to a lake, and a bass hit 
at oneo. But my friend asked me to do 
it again since his camera was not set up. 
I east out again, and at i>nce another bass 
grabbed (he red killic. This time the pho- 
tographer complained that the water 
was loo murky for a picture. \\e went 
to another pond where ihe water was 
clearer. I cast again and caught still an- 
other bass. This lime the pluUographcr 
called it quits because the red did not 
look dramatic enough. 

Seagoing barber's pole 

On seseral occasions I have fished 
with two rods, red killics on one, nat- 
urals on the other, 1 recall one steaming 
July day when no fish seemed around, 
1 used a red kilhc on a lly rod and a scries 
of nalunils on a spinning rod. I did ev- 
erything I could to entice fish into strik- 
ing ul the naturals. I let the bait sit. I 
fished it low. I used small killics. I used 
big killics. 1 did not catch a fish on that 
spinning rod. hut 1 caught four crappies 
with the red killics on the lly rod. 

If the dosage of neutral red is small 
enough, shiners can also he dyed. For 
some reason or other, perhaps because 
they base a lower metabolism than kil- 
lics, shiners vsill retain the dye for two or 
three days. C reck chubs can al.so be col- 
ored red. hut since they are often ti nat- 
ural pink, there is little to be gained by 
dyeing ihem. I once tried lo dye a foot- 
long cel. hut It died. 1 have the feeling 
that some factor other than the dye was 
involved, and I am going to try again. I 
have a myd dream that a bright-red eel. 
or better yet. one with bright-red stripes 
like a seagoing barber's pole, would 
prove deadly with striped bass. 

This is slippery business, bin it can be 
solved with stick-to-it-iveness. shd 
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S(ICi!UI«sriUllS COilPUY. K V.C. PWOF. OlSmiUtMlf GIN OISIILUO FtOM UllltiCUi l»llll 


The perfect Martini Gin 


j Seagfom’s 

ExttoDr^ 


Seagram takes the time to put gin through 
a slow, costly process that makes it not only extra 
dry, but also extra smooth. 

Extra good, not only in a Martini but in 
any gin drink. 
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So new! So right! So obviously Cudillnc! 


UHSn Cadillaf is iho most clramalically new Cadillac.- in sixti*en years: new from chassis to rooftop 
and new from start to stop. Its reinarkahle styling— ele^»anl. majestic and impressive as never before 
— estalilislies it instantK' as an all-time C adillac gieat. And not onl\- is it an inspiration to look at — it is 
a revelation to drivi-! Fhe mar\-eloiis i-esponsivi-ness ol l urbo I lvdra-.Mali<- is ^o^v standartl on all 
eleven models. A new concept <jf frame and suspension gives the car incredible steadiness and level- 
ness ol ride— e\-en uikIcm- the .severest conditions ol corni'ring and handling. .\nd there is quiet— quiet 
beyond am thing vou imagined possiiile in a motor car! C adillac's new and more spac ious interiors 
are marxelcuisly rich and lu.xurious— and include sucli personal options as an esclusixe tilting and 
telesco|)ing steering wheel. C adillac owner or C adillac admirer— \-ou o^^•e \-ourseil a journcN’ at the 
wheel without delav. ^ou will know at once that this is— in everv wav — the new .Standard of the World! 
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The shirt: Arrow Decton Gabanaro. The place: Toledo. This historic Spanish city hasn’t changed much since 
El Greco painted it back in the 17th Century. You’re awed by it all. The trip was worth it. It was a comfortable 
ride. Your Arrow Decton Gabanaro added to the comfort. A perfectly proportioned sport shirt in a perfect 
Dacron* polyester and cotton wash-and-wear. Collar fits naturally. Cuffs don’t tug because sleeve length is your 
exact size. "Sanforized-Plus” label. $6.95, many colors. As you head back, your horse breaks into a wild gallop 
and you don’t know the Spanish for “Whoa 1 wherever you go you look better in — 
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Showdown at Watkins Glen 

Three men are in a dramatically close race for the world driving cham- 
pionship. The deadlock could be broken in Sunday's U.S. Grand Prix 


J\ /lost of the ye;ir Watkins (Jlen goes 
’ ’ * Its own wav. It is not the bedroom 
suburb of a nearby big city there arc 
no nearby big cities — and the local ver- 
sion of commuting is to catch the Grey- 
hound bus anywhere out of town. There 
are .■i.052 people in Watkins Cilcn. whicb 
is hidden away in an upstate Nevv York 
area known for the leisurely cultivation 
of C oncord grapes. Then, in a sudden 
one-week burst, the international rac- 
ing set comes to town to stage the U.S. 
Cirand l*ri\ and everything changes. The 
Streets come alive with 5(),0(K) strangers. 
There are roaring little ears and lovely 
women everywhere; sales of such foreign 
drinks as daiquiris boom. The men wear 
either ascots or beards— often bolh-^ 
and continental accents hang thick in 
the iiulumn air. 

The 1964 trek to the Glen next week 
promises to be as dazzling as cser. and 
the race more emotion-charged than any 
so far. A lleet of the world's fiercest Kor- 
nnila I cars have been entered, and sel- 
dom on the champion- 
ship circuit have their 
drivers been tangled 
in such a close race 
for the world title. 

Watkins Ciien is not 
overwhelmed by any 
of this. Residents are 
conservative Repub- 
lican in their politics 
but global-minded — 
a natural enough con- 
dition in a communi- 
ty with vineyards on 
one side and wineries 
on the other. 

Watkins Ciien is the 
place where Ameri- 
can road racing got 
its postwar start. 16 
years ago. when a few 
moneyed sportsmen 
wheeled .Allards and 
MCis and such over 


6,6 miles of local road --around the hills, 
over a stone bridge, across the New York 
Central railroad tracks (all trains stop, 
the race map promised) and right past 
the historic old courthouse on l-ranklin 
Street. But in 1952 a racer slashed into 
the crovsd. killing one spectator and in- 
juring several others, Far w orse accidents 
have maimed many more on the overseas 
circuits, but that was enough for the 
Glen. It built a handsome new’ 2.3-milc 
racecourse on 550 acres of rolling high- 
lands, and now drivers race in relative 
safety against a country backdrop of 
scarlet-and-gold trees. Visiting Fiurope- 
ans are wild about the setting, and one 
Journalist sent to report the race last 
year spent most of his story describing 
the upstate scenery. On Grand Prix race 
week the crowds are tightly quartered in 
a 9()-inile radius around Watkins Glen 
and descend on the course in a son of 
Riviera weekend mood with hootenanny 
overtones. 

What the crowds will .see next week is 
certain to be worih 
the squeeze. The top 
international drivers 
arc almost matched: 
Defending World 
( It a m p i o n J i m m y 
( lark ranks second in 
point standings with 
.30 against lingland's 
Graham Hill, the 
1962 champion, who 
stands llrst with .32. 
John Surtees is in 
third spot with 2S 
points. Richie Gin- 
thcr of America, with 
20. and Lorenzo Ban- 
dini of Italy, with 19, 
run fourth and lifth 
- mathematically in 
the title race but just 
barely. Among them, 
these five drivers op- 
erate an awesome 




Every TV quarterback 
should have one. 

Your Chrysler-Plymouth 
or Dodge dealer 
has yours — free. 


Our new 52-page book has 
all the important facts and de- 
tails about each big Saturday 
afternoon NCAA football game. 
Schedules. Lineups. Season 
previews. '63 highlights. Rec- 
ords. Rules. 

So, if you’re a Saturday TV 
quarterback auri you want in- 
formation close at hand, pick 
up your free copy of the 1964 
NCAA Football Almanac. Just 
ask your Chrysler. Plymouth, 
I mperial or Dodge dealer for it. 

While you’re there, get your 
Spin-A-Fact World Series In- 
formation Wheel, It’s free, too. 

And don’t forget to tune in 
the NCAA Game of the Week— 
Saturday afternoons, NBC-TV. 



CHRYSLER 

CORPORATION 


See Boh Hope and the Chrysler Theatre. 
NBC TV Fridays. 
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Martin’s spent 
years getting ready 
for tonight. 

MARTINS I 
I vvo 



i®'. A 

^^RIGINAL 

blended sforni wmshv 

100% Scotch whiskies 

ALL EXTRA QUAI.ITV 
YEARS 2 OLD 

ji^S’NOOF PRODUCE Of SCOIIANO .EOlAf 

y / ''fisis ASB JOl’.tO IN U0UAH5 »' _ 

- 0 est» «’® 


Now. . .wasn’t that 
worth waiting for.i* 



MOTOR SPORTS ..mlKwcl 

group of rucing machincN — Clark in a 
Loius powered b\ a t liniav engine; Hill 
and Ciinther m British Rating Motors 
cars: Surtees and Bandini in Ferraris. 
powered by the superlative Ferrari V-8 
engines. 

Nor are these the only notables. The 
total IS-car lineup reads like a four- 
wheel all-star game. Corporate entrants 
include American Dan Ciurney and Aus- 
tralian Jack Brabham in Brabham fac- 
tory cars, and Bruce McLaren of New 
Zealand and American Phil Hill driving 
for Britain's Cooper factory. Independ- 
ents include Great Britain's Innes Ire- 
land and Trevor Taylor, whose British 
Racing Partnership cars are called BRP- 
BRMs. roughly the same sound they 
make on the road. Sweden's Jo Bonnier 
and Switzerland's Jo Silfert. among the 
most talented in the game, vvill drive 
Brabham-BRM cars. Aside from the top 
men. none has enough points to win this 
season's wtirld title; all. however, have 
the iron will and touch it lakes to star in 
road racing's major league. 

Add to all these a new and fascinating 
competitor: Japan's sleek new Htmda 
Formula I. 1he Honda will be making 
its first U.S. appearance. pik>ted by 
rookie driver Ronnie Bucknum of Cali- 
fornia. Honda unveiled the l2-c>linder 
car for the first time in Europe this sea- 
son but pointed out it did not expect to 
win any races until the car has been more 
severely tested. The Honda started on the 
back of the grid at the Niirhurgring. and 
by the Italian Grand Pri\ at Mon/a had 
moved up to the middle. Now drivers arc 
beginning to look over their shoulders 
for it, 

After Watkins Glen, only one of the 
lO races that count for the world title re- 
mains the Mexican (irand Prix on Oct. 
25. In each race, points are awarded the 
lop six finishers on a sliding scale starl- 
ing at 9. and each driver at the end of 
the season picks his six best races for 
his lintil standing. 

The result of all this risk of life and 
cluissis is not as tangihlc as a diamond- 
studded world championship belt. But it 
IS tangible enough; an income upward of 
S60.(XK) a year, race ex|vcnses paid for 
next season's runs around the world, a 
grow ing new source of income in product 
endorsements (in America, Dan Ciurney 
is becoming as familiar a commercial 
figure as Chiguita Banana) and a celeb- 
rity Status that stretches beyond the 
world of racing. 



Why Milton Justice uses a postage meter 
for about *1 worth of postage a day- 


Justice .Ma iTs Shop, started six years 
ago in a suburban shoppingeen ter. has 
grow n steadily .now carries a $75,000 
inv entory of brand namemerehaiulise 
-and does 90' < of its Inisiness with 
suburban wives and mothers! 

Reports Mr. Justice: ”Wc send out 
orders to suppliers and invoices with 
checks every day, Occasionally we 
w rile our good customers about new 
Items that may be of interest to them. 
Several hundred statements gotuit to 
charge accounts every month, \\e 
e\ en meter-stamp ptircel post orders. 
So we're satisfied that our postage 
meter does a good Job for us." 

Sutecssful businussiiivn prefer 
metered mail. You get rid of tedious, 
lime-wasiing stamp sticking or seal- 
ing pre-slamped envelopes. A meter 
prints postage as you need it. any 
amount, directly on the envelope; or 
on special tape tor parcel post. You 
always have the right stamp. Mailing 
is more ellieient. 

^ (lur piislage is proteeled Irom 
loss, damage, misuse; and automati- 


cally accounted for on dual registers. 
I he posiollice sets the meter for any 
amount of p«.istage you want to buy. 



Ansi w iih every meter stamp you can 
print your own small ad. it you like. 

I lie I’itiu-y-Bowes DM. little, low- 
eost desk model posi.i gc meter. IS m.idc 
lor the small business. .And more than 
.1 third of the DM users average less 
than $1 a day lor postage favor the 
meter lor its convenience and ulitily , 
1 welve other moviels lor larger mail- 
ers, Ask any ot the 190 Piiney-Bowes 
olliees tor .i demonsirationl And ask 
about the new PB Addresser-Printers 
tor machine addressing. 

FREE. Hooklrl. .Si' >'<«( Thmk Mrti'iril 
l\ thili /ill /ill! /illMllfW'." ii/ii\ 
Ihiiii/i imslii/ rcilr iluirl iiii/iiiliiis: iu-h 
IH infl lUiM ()i lilcriiiiirc III! new 

■i.Un-Mei-/‘imleiy. 


m l‘l 1 M S lldW IS. IN< 

J yuM l*,.vilieSi .Si.mifoul. ( i>nn iifailM 

/iiiiikici inniiil niie c/iini: 
IiUTiiniif. 


A Pitney-Bowes [ 

Originator of the J 

— Postage Meter ! 
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MOTOR SPORTS iwulnurd 


Two-martini men 
prefer Gilbey’s 
4tol 

(and 5to1, 6to1, 7to1, 8to1, etc.] g 

In any proportion. Gilbey's is the gin that puts you 
in the two-martini mood. Because its crisp character 
makes martinis snappier, That's crisp, London Dry 
Gilbey's. Born in London in 1857. Now interna- 
tionally popular. Taste why “The world agrees on 
‘Gilbey's. please' ! ' 

Crisp, London Dry GILBEY’S GIN 

ptoouci or u. s A . DisiiuED lONOON m eiN. so phoof. ioo% cmin heuioal spimis w t « ciiotr, no., oioit or un ms. noo. ca . n r c. 
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Personalized 
with your insignia — 








The Parker International Insignia Ball Pen 
and Pencil Set in 12K gold filled. 

A business m perfect taste, yet with an ever-present, ever- 
working reminder of you-that's the Parker International Insignia 
set. Your company insignia, beautifully executed, can adorn each 
piece. 

The Parker International hall pen is guaranteed for life to per- 
form flawlessly with normal refill replaceinent or we will replace it 
tree of charge. It has the famous lexiured T-eall, which now rides 
in a stainless steel 
soc ket. You can write 
a clean, clear line op 
lo 80,000 words with- 
out refilling. 

Parker has many 
r>lhcr merchandising 
ideas, ail surprisingly 
inexpensive under 
our quantity discount 
plan. ' Parker" is a 
name per>ple know 
anc/ prefer. 


Send for your copy of Parker's ^EjE 
:t6-PaKe Gift B o okle t. 

Wriie The Parker Pen Company 
Premium Product Division 
220 E. Court .St., Janesville, Wiserjnsin 
Canada: Don Mills, Ontario 

t PARKER 

Maker of the world s most wanted pens 


In road racing. Formula !'s arc what 
|2-meter yachts arc to sailing; the per- 
sonal pride of the manufacturer, buill to 
exacting, one-of-a-kind scale, hach car 
is a S.TO.fKK) package of about 990 pounds 
and 2(X) horses, with a low-hung body 
that w ill handle a course at 120 miles an 
hour that a stock car would lake at per- 
haps 100. 

American automobile makers, keyed 
to stamping out their cars like cookies, 
do not play the formula game. In Eu- 
rope. Grand I’rix results arc tied closely 
to car sales and national prides are in- 
volved. England has been on top in five 
of the last six years. Now that splendid 
old wizard E'lvo Ferrari is raising hopes 
in Italy. Ho normally paints his cars 
flame red. Italy's national racing color, 
but he currently is feuding w ith the Ital- 
ian Automobile Club and is threatening 
to paint them American blue and while 
for Watkins Glen. 

In F.urope last week the Suriccs-Fcr- 
rari combination grew as the favorite to 
win at the Glen. Clark, who won easily 
last season, has been fighting mechanical 
problems this year; Hill fought off the 
same bugs but wrecked two cars doing 
it. “I am not thinking about winning 
right now." said Surtees. “When people 
start getting worked up they make mis- 
takes." 

Whoever lie is, the winner will receive 
S5.000 in cash and a S500 silver bowl 
splashed full of champagne (he is ex- 
pected to drink it ceremoniously, silting 
grimed and exhausted in his bucket seat 
at the finish line). There will be an old- 
fashioned parade down Decatur Street, 
bonfires and a guiiar-lhvvacking folk- 
music festival at the racecourse. Store- 
keepers -arc decorating for the occasion 
and converting from their usual mer- 
chandise to souvenirs: the kids all get 
rich selling race programs. 

“But most of all." says Mrs. Cameron 
Argetsingcr, who with her husband has 
been one of the campaigners for the Pnx 
for years, "we have a rural community in 
a setting of unparalleled scenery. A small 
town with clean air suddenly caught up 
in the swirl of an international racing 
event. We spend money on it — the race 
lakes a S200.000 budget— and wc do it 
well. Watkins Glen is so dilfercnt from 
anything seen in Europe that we want 
to keep it that way. 

"The one thing we definitely do not 
need." says Mrs, Argetsingcr. "is for 
Watkins Cilen to become chic." eno 
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His & Her Diamonds 



Now diamonds are a man’s best friend, thanks 
to soft, elegant, wash-and-wear Orion* acrylic. 

The Swedish Argyle Sweater, five new colors, including hrit k. 
His or Hers, $15.95.+ Prep, $12.98. 


McGregor makes sense. 



In Ciin.iiln. <<a> WOregor I^<mi«rr. Inr 


York l-.i. N Y. 




New sky’s-the-limit look in station wagons! To call anything as luxurious as the Vista-Cruiser a 

“station wagon” hardly does it justice. Family-room-on-wheels would be more appropriate. There’s stretch- 
out room for the whole crew— even in the forward-facing third seat. Lower the tailgate and presto— over 100 
cubic feet of cargo space that’s the next best thing to your own private baggage car. Station wagon. P'amily 
wagon. Call it what you will. The only thing that tops Oldsmobile’s Vista-Cruiser is its distinctive Vista-Roof. 


Oldtmobil* DiWtIon • G*n«rol Moior$ Corporation 




[-^Vista-Cruiser by old si 


lOBDLO 


The Rocket Action Car! 









Forword-focing third leal -Foldi down •otilyl Roomy cargo oreo — ho<d» over 100 cubic feel! 



PRO FOOTBALL/rex Maule 


OitI Munson is. at the moment, the quar- 
terback of the Los Angeles Rams: 
last year he was the quarterback of Lltah 
State University, and the gap between 
Utah State and the Ranis is roughly the 
equivalent of the gap between the north- 
ern and southern clifTs of the (irand 
C anyon. Munson has bridged this gap, 
because he can throw a football quickly 
and he does not worry about what will 
happen to him after he throws it. He has 
succeeded in a trade v^hero immediate 
success is a rare thing. 

His success is made unique by the fact 
that he has been a blinking back and de- 
fensive end for most of his football ca- 
reer. which started in high school in 
Lodi. Calif. Though I.odi had a good 
team — 17 in Munson's last two years 
- Munson was unwanted by the college 
scholarship dealers, and he languished 
for a year at I oothtll Junior College bc- 
for Utah Stale discovered him and gave 
him a scholarship. 

Silent by nature and nonaggressivc in 
appearance, Munson is one of those ath- 
letes who become combative under the 
pressure of play. l*oise seems to charuc- 
teri/e his every move on or off the field, 
but underneath there is some w orry. 

■‘I'm nervous." he said the other day. 
‘■I'm not afraid of what I can do. But I 
know the Rams don't like to go with a 
rookie quarterback, and I'm a rookie, 
so it worries me. It's money in their 
pockets to w in. and I don't want to lose. 
1 want them to respect me. If they re- 
s|>ect the quarierhaek. a club with all 
this talent will win. If they don't, the 
talent doesn't mean much. You know 
what I mean?" 

Munson is a young man with wide, 
sloped shoulders and the cold, squarely 
lined face of a Bob Walertield plus the 
arm and enthusiasm of a Norman Van 
Brocklin. He was drafted first by the 
Rams. I6ih by the Houston Oilers in 
the American l ootball League, and he 
was the Rams' first draft choice on the 
recommendation of Waterlield, who 
spent last fall looking at all of the col- 
lege quarterbacks. 

In the normal course of events, Mun- 
son would not have started a game for 
the Rams for three or four years; most 
rookies need that much time to accli- 
mate themselves. He was flung headlong 
into competition when Roman Gabriel, 


A college star with a slow fuse 
Ignites the fireproof Rams 

Most rookie quarterbacks have to sit out their early pro years, but 
Bill Munson moved right in — and began moving a long-stalled team 
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TOP QUALITY $4A.95 
RIFLE SCOPES — 

An important advantage of the Bausch & Lomb 
scope mount is that the unique design allows 
shooters to shitt the scope from rifle to rifle in 
the field. Once the mount bases have been zeroed 
on each rifle, the scope may be removed and 
replaced whenever you wish. There is no change 
in zero and the switch takes only a lew moments 
with no need tor any tool The same V-block 
principle always maintains the scope in zero even 
under toughest recoil or accidental jars. 

The scopes themselves take all kinds of punish- 
ment: jar them, slam them, scrape them, freeze 
them, soak them. They perform beautifully after 
all this torture. Here’s the kind of scope you've 
wanted tor years — a wonderful combination of 
the finest American-made iirstrument quality and 
tough, hard design at new low prices' Hew alloys, 
new lubricants and new production methods have 
made it possible to give you scopes that stay in 
mint condition for a lifetime. 

You can't buy better optical or mechanical 
quality at any price. Your dealer can tell you why 
the shooting world is so excited about the new 
8&L scopes. There's a or 4X at $49.95. lyz*. 
to 5X at $79.95. and a 2V2X to 8X at $99.95. For 
85-page manual. “Facts About Telescopic Sights”, 
send 25< to Bausch & Lomb Incorporated. 
Rochester, New York 14602. 


BAUSCH & LOMB W 

RIFLE SCOPES * 



PRO FOOTBALL u>ri(»ri.<.r 

the first Rani quarterback, was hurt, 

“Maybe it would have been belter if 
I could have sat on the bench.” he s;iid 
the night after the Rams tied the Detroit 
Lions 17-17 in a game they should have 
won. ”1 still don't recognize defense loo 
well. I mean, they had the zone, and I 
didn't know where they were hiding it. 
And Coach Svare says i see a little too 
much, and 1 guess he's right. But 1 learn 
fast this way. Faster than you can learn 
on the bench." 

What tlarland Svare said about Mun- 
son's seeing loo much is a compliment, 
in a way. When a pro quarterback drops 
back to throw, he looks down a lane for 
his receiver. When Munson looks down 
this lane, he sees a linebacker drifting 
through it and holds the ball. He should 
see him— but not let his attention become 
fixed. A Van Hrocklin gets nd of the ball 
right away, knowing the linebacker will 
have moved out of the lane by the lime 
the oail ail ives uii i.irgci. 

■'ll takes years to learn to throw now 
against what will happciii” Svare s.>id. 
"Munson will learn it. He is a fine 
rookie." 

Munson was first spotted by Vic 
Schwenk -now a Ram backlickl coach 
— in 1961 when Sehwcnk was a scout. 
Me was looking at Merlin Olsen, a big 
defensive tackle. Olsen was playing at 
Utah State, and Schwenk watched him 
in a varsity-alumni game, as did a dozen 
other pro scouts. The alumni were short 
of personnel, so Johnny Ralston, now 
head coach at Stanford, assigned some 
poorly regarded sophomores —including 
Munson -to the alums. Ralston never 
thought much of Munson as a quarter- 
back and used him nioslly as a defensive 
hack — second-string, at that, 

"Uveryone knew' about (.Msen.” 
Schwenk said later. "I flagged Munson." 

Sehwenk's report set the Rams on 
Munson's trail, and in 196.1 Hob Walor- 
lield. thcold Ram nonpareil quarterback, 
was given the assignment of rating four 
collegequarterbacks.Threeof theme very - 
one knew about: George Mira of Miami 
(now San Francisco). Pete Beathard of 
University of Southern California (now 
Kansas City Chiefs) and Jack ( oncannon 
of Boston College (now Philadelphia 
F.agics). The fourth was Munson. 

In Munson’s senior year at Utah State 
Ralston moved on to Stanford, and (he 
new coach, Tony Knap, instilulcd the 1 
formation and sal buck to walcli Mun- 
son throw. Knap had a lot to watch. 

ys 


Last year Munson threw 201 times for 
120 completions and 12 touchdowns and 
had only three interceptions. By compari- 
son. Navy's Roger Stauhach, throwing 
40 fewer limes, had six interceptions; 
George Mira had 14. 

Watertield's report on Munson was so 
glowing that Ram Owner Dan Reeves 
assigned Johnny Sanders, director of 
scouting for the club, to backstop Wa- 
lertield. "Both of them went out on a 
limb. far. far out on a limb, for Mun- 
son." Reeves says. "They climbed so far 
out that there was no way back," 

So the Rams, a club that has drafted 
quarlcrbacks consistently every year— 
there are now live e\-Ram quarterbacks 
in the league drafted Munson first, much 
to the hewildcrmenl of the professional 
football world. With Roman Gabriel 
and Terry Baker — two former lirst draft 
picks -in camp, there was no obvious 
need for a quarterback. 

N e nAgatives 

■’The first person to contact me was 
Ji>hnny Sanders.” Munson said the other 
day. "I kind of laughed. You knov». 1 
had heard so much about the Rams draft- 
ing quarlernaeks. Houston had drafted 
me 16lh, but they had Blandu and Jacky 
Lee. and they had drafted Don Trull as 
a fiiiLirc. There didn't seem to he much 
ahead forme there. And theydidn’lshow 
much interest in me. either. But Mr. 
Sanders came to sec me four dilVerenl 
limes, and the Rams were real interested. 
So 1 signed with them-" 

"He had no negatives, based on our 
scouting reporis." said Svare. "From Vhe 
first time I saw this boy throw. 1 knew 
he was a natural." 

Munson did not realize how high he 
stood. "I w-as afraid of being cut all the 
time. 1 dreamed about it- But the lookies 
came to camp live days early, and we had 
time to get in the groove before the vet- 
erans showed up. I was settled down 
when they came to camp, but I was still 
sea red." 

He survived training camp and the ex- 
hibition season witiunil too many trials. 
Then he sulTcred as traumatic an experi- 
ence as any rookie quarterback can suf- 
fer he was thrown in as the starting 
quarterback in the Rams’ first league 
game against the Pittsburgh Steclers. 

"I was tense." he said, "Real tense. I 
like to be tense up to a point because it 
means I'm ready. But not that tense.” 

"Still no negatives.” Svare said, with 


notable undcrstaleincnl. after Munson 
had beaten the Slcelcrs 26 14. ‘Billgotu 
rough iniroduetion to the game. Hut he's 
got that one big asset sou can't teach. 
He knows when to throw the football. 
.^nd quick! He has a great feel. A great 
feel for throwing, a great feel for know- 
ing when to hit the man as he opens up. " 

Like Waterndd. who won a league 
championship in his rookie year with 
the Rams. M unson seems far more sophis- 
ticated than ansonc would expect a lirst- 
>ear man to be. Art Hunter, the Ranis' 
Nctcran center, saw that early. "It seemed 
to me." Hunter insisted after working in 
front of Munson, "that this boy had 
played in this league before. You had the 
impression this kid was a ringer, a guy 
using someone else's name, who'd played 
in this league for four or live years. I rom 
the day he walked into camp, there was 
no question. I'his man is a great-to-be 
believe me." 

Munson was not quite that good 
against Pittsburgh in the lirst Ram 
league game. But against Detroit, after 
a shaky beginning, he was ama/iitg. 

When the game began he overthrew 
open reeeivers three limes. Bui the third 
lime he came into the game to run the 
Ram olTcnsc. he was sure and poised. 

"I felt the pressure." he said. "As the 
game got closer, I felt it more. I wanted 
to do good for the team. 1 wanted to 
earn their respect. I d-dn't blame them 
for not wanting me at quarterback. I 
just wanted to do good." 

Munson did not have to study the de- 
fenses and call his plays against them, 
since all of the plays were sent in by Ray 
VVietecha. the Ram ofTensive coach. "I 
didn't mind that." he said. "I have the 
right to change plays but, to tell you 
the truth. I didn't change any. \\c ran 
every play the way it was sent in. That way 
1 could conecnlrale on execution." 

He concentrated well enough on exe- 
cution to get 17 points against the 1. ions' 
dilheult defenses. Once in a while, when 
a pallern was broken, he improvised 
and did that well. t<.HV In the last minute 
of the game, with the score tied, he 
needed a first down, 

"The play sent in was a square-out 
to Red E’liillips to the right." he said. 
"I dropped back and looked at him. 
Night Train Lane was over there, and 
he played this one olT the top of his head. 
He should not have been where he was, 
hut he had Red covered up and I was 
getting a rush and I gave ground to my 


right with some of the Lions on me and 
1 looked around to get rid of the ball 
and I saw Dick Bass and threw it to him. 
It was not a play, it was desperation." 
The desperation move succeeded for a 
Ram first dow n. 

Munson's mam problem being ac- 
cepted by the Ram veterans— is solved, 
though he will not admit it. Lack of ac- 
ceptance has killed some rookie quarter- 
backs — notably Glynn GritVmg. the New 
York Ciiani rookie who never inspired 
the Giant veterans with any belief in 
his ability. 

"They never gave me any trouble." 
Munson said. "S\c don't have any con- 
versiition in the huddle. Of course, the 
plays are sent in. and maybe that ae- 
eouiits for it. but no one argues with me." 

"As long as I have been in pro foot- 
ball." says Red Phillips, one of the prime 
receivers in the Ram battery. "I've never 
seen a rookie as far ahead as Munson. 
He has qualities you never expect to sec 
in a rookie- the quick delivery, the hard, 
hard ball, hard to intercept." 

There vvas no room for arguinont in 
Munson's thu d starting assignment. Last 
Sunday he walked onto the field in the 
Los Angeles Coliseum as calmly as if he 
had stepped out of his back door to mow 
the lawn. L.ven under violent pressure 
from the young, strong Minnesota Vi- 
kings. he mowed them down 22 13. 
When Munson walked off the field the 
Rams— against all the beliefs of pro 
foolball e\|ieris led the Western Divi- 
sion under a rookie quarterback. 

Viking Coach Van Brocklin. who wa.s 
the last rookie quarterhaek comparable 
to Munson, shook his head in admira- 
tion when the game was over. He had 
sent his defensive team in to disconcert 
Munson. The Vikings blit/ well, and they 
had blit/ed often, hut they had not dis- 
turbed the unshakable Munson poise. 

"Thai’s where Munson's murder," 
Van Brockim. who was at least mayhem 
under the same circumstances, said. "On 
a blit/ he drops them in there and real 
fast. He's a helluva kid. real remarkable, 
great vision and great reaction." 

"He knows instinctively what to do 
with the ball." Svare said after the Los 
.Angeles victory. "Bill gets better every 
week. Not once did he throw from panie- 
He's a natural. I wouldn't touch that 
throwing motion of his in a million 
years." 

Luckily for the rest of the league, it 
won't be around that long end 
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can your mimeo 



- it can if it's a 


GESTETNER 

The Advanced Stencil Duplicating Process 



■ REPRODUCES line art, hal/iones, 
typeset matter or paste-up layouts with 
mimeo simplicity and at mimeo cost. 

■ GESTETNER is much more than 
an ‘improved’ stencil duplicator. It is 
a highly advanced process that meets 
the need for quality office printing 
without dependence on the typewriter 
for original copy. GESTETNER can 
reproduce anything from a ruled office 
form to a multi-colored advertising 
piece by means of stencils prepared 
electronically from original copy or 
layouts, GESTETNER is designed like 
a printing press with dual cylinders, 
printer’s style paste ink and automatic 
controls. Cost? No more than the old 
fashioned mimeo. 



Send for portfolio of facts. 

It will explain the 
GESTEINER process 
, and s/iow- acttia! 

I specimens. 


GESTETNER CORPORATION 
at6 Lake Ave., Dept.SP-lOYenkere, New York 
Send descriptive literature and specimens. 
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Afvin full-feature AM/FM 
clock radio in genuine walnut 
veneer wood cabinet 
ARVIN PERFORMANCE! 

Lulls you to sleep with your favorite 
FM or AM music, then Slumber Switch 
shuts off radio. Luminous lipped 
hands and lighted dial tell lime and 
dial setting in dark. Automatically 
wakes you to music or alarm. Equip- 
ped With Repeat-A-Call. 

ARVIN LOOKS! 

Handsome genuine walnut veneer 
wood cabinet combines the superior 
acoustical quality of wood with its 
natural beauty. 

ARVIN BIG SOUND! 

5' X 7' Velvet Voice speaker is teamed 
with Solid State silicon rectiHer and 
6 tubes plus 3 diodes for extra power. 
Tone control plus separate volume 
control for precision luning, 

ARVIN PRECISION ENGINEERING! 
Automatic Frequency Control pre- 
vents FM drift. Special circuits auto- 
matically Tiller out interferer^ce and 
unwanted siqrials. Sensitive "Copper- 
photo" Circuitry assures long, trouble- 
free set life. 

ARVIN Model 4SR4S ^COQi; 

Wa'rul Veneer Supo. rela'i 



Consumer Products Division • Columbus. Indi^no 


HARNESS RACING / Pa/ /?ya/7 


V/car 
won on three 
legs 

Gimpy all year, a courageous colt 
vindicated his superior lineage 

Little Broun Jugda> shades were 
louered at noon in the shop fronls 
in Delauare. Ohio, and the butcher, the 
bakerand the (.iolduater-niakers packed 
canvas chairs and bottles of hooch into 
the famiK wagon and drove off to the 
couitly fair. Some 35.0()() people showed 
up ill the pacing classic Iasi week, despite 
a stormy sky and a gusty wind ihal 
whipped ihe saucer-sha[Ted track. But 
the crowd, manv wrapped Indian-sivle in 
colored blankets, seemed oblivious to 


the cold as it cheered Donald Macf ar- 
lane's V'iear Hanover, the winner of this 
year’s S6fo.5SH Jug. Belter horses have 
won this race, but none was ever more 
deserving than the robust little bay from 
Billv I laughton's barn. 

\ icar has more heart than horse sense 
to race as well as he dives. "Some morn- 
ings." Tiaincr Hauginon admits, "lie 
walks out looking like he has a broken 
leg.” And N'icar's broken legs arc not 
contined to morning walks. Bothered hy 
a calcium deposit in an ankle joint, the 
lough son oTlhe 1^57 Jug winner Torpid 
(and grandson of two other Jug w inners) 
has been hurting for a year. He often re- 
uirns from a prerace warmup lame, and 
track veterinarians run to sec if he is lit 
to perform. Their worry usually is un- 
justified. Vicar Hanover gives the public 
ils money's worth and frequently a div- 
idend as well. 

The colt arrived in [X-laware with 16 
wins. 10 seconds, two thirds and earn- 
ings of SI06.X64 in 35 starts. Haiighion 
siueV. with him last winter and spring 
when veterinarians and other horsemen 
walked away from the colt shaking their 
heads. There were 100 other horses in 
Billy's barn, and the temptation to for- 
get about Vicar must have been great. 
.Most people would have prescribed rest 
for the horse and rest for the trainer, but 
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if you lay up a cripple you may never gel 
him back to the racetrack. Jimmy Siver, 
Haughton's assistant at Delaware, put it 
thus: ’“If you give up. you're beat." At 
one point Vicar, not Haughton, began 
to climb the walls of the stable, but 
Billy rigged up a ceiling of chicken wire 
above his stall, and the 3-year-oId calmed 
down. 

Before the Jug. the coil's left foreleg 
was painted and bound 24 hoursa day in 
cold-water bandages. Vie warmed up for 
the race sounder than he had been since 
June, but Haughton worried. “1 haven't 
trained him to go heats.'' he said, "be- 
cause I'm afraid of the leg. I'd rather 
take the chance of him being short. But 
he doesn’t feel sharp. He’s not up on 
the bit.” 

Because 13 horses were entered, this 
year’s Jug was split into divisions of 
seven and six horses. The luck of the 
draw put Vicar in the .strongest half, 
along with the Miron brothers' SIOO.OOO 
purchase. Red Carpet, and the Adios 
colt. Lyss Hanover. In the second divi- 
sion Combat Time, a bay colt owned by 
three Ohio men— a doctor, an aspiring 
Congressman and a tavern keeper — 
stood out. Combat Time had won 19 of 
26 heats this year, many of them at 
fairs throughout the state. If the first half 
was as fast as seemed likely, and Combat 
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Time lead Little Brown Jug field into 
final quarter of the decisive mile heat. 


100% SCOTCH WHISKIES, MTTtCO IN SCOTLAIII). tltltPtO 86 MOOF. (SIW eHOWK-VlllTNtltS CO- NW Y0»K. SOU DISHHUIWS. 



“...7, 8, 9, 10. Wish I could remember 
the name of the Scotch* I drank after 
yesterday’s doubleheader." 

*Thc name oj the Scotch is White Horse. People all 
over the svorld are drinking if up. Only one bottle 
in Jive ever reaches America. A sobering thought. 


Secret thoughts of a 
supreme authority 
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The au(oinalic )^mm 
reflex that acccfiti 
interchangeable Sikon F 
lerncs nitil acceirories, 
yet is fnicetl at under $200 
at your Xikon dealer. 

For literature, write Dept, .\f-in V. 
Xikoninc. IJI Fifth .'ive.,X.i: ) 



Remember to 
thank the waiter. 

He paid you a compliment by suggesting 
Red Cap Ale. It's extia bold and hearty 
because more hops, more malt and longer 
aging than even the smoothest beer go into 
every drop. Such a brew is Red Cap Ale. 
Your lirst taste will prove it. Brewed here >n 
the U.S. A. by Carling Brewing Co., Cleve- 
land. Ohio, brewers of Black Label Beer. 


Time had ii soft mile, the Ohio coll would 
be tough in llie race-olT. lUil the fore- 
casters were as wrong about the two mile 
heats as they were all week in predicting 
sunny weather, 

In the lirst division Haughton had 
Vicar on the lead as they passed the iiuar- 
ter pole in .10'., No one forced him 
faster, so the colt reeled otT the next two 
quarters in 32'-. and 30' . He went 
under the wire a length and a quarter in 
front of Vernon Oancer’s Lyss Hanover, 
who led Red Carpel 
by the identical mar- 
gin. The linal time for 
the heal was a slow 
2;0:. 

Don Mad arlane. 
the broad, blustery at- 
torney who owns Vic- 
ar I lanovcr. could not 
contain his jvibilation. 

He threw his arms 
around a 240-pound 
bruiser standing be- 
side him on the back- 
stretch and kissed 
him. I'hen to cool the 
temper of the embar- 
rassed gentleman, he 
pulled oiil a crisp, 
new SKX) bill as 
iseace olVering. 

Haughton 3 u 
smiled as he slid out 
of the sulky. '*1 never 
thought it would be 
that easy a trip,*’ he 
remarked. 

hi the second division Bruce Nickells 
pushed C ombat Time to a first quarter, 
against the wind, of 2y’. and. allhough 
he was lengths in front of the lield most 
of the way. he kept the son of Ciood 
Time hustling for the full mile. He fin- 
ished three lengths ahead of the Haugh- 
ton-tramed Sheer Cienius in 2:(X)' . 

Nickells is the soft-spoken, friendly. 
36-year-old champion driver of Ohio. 
He was amused when someone asked 
for his autograph but was as enthusias- 
tic about C ombat Time's mile as Haugh- 
lon was about Vicar’s. ‘‘HaH's done." 
he said grinning broadly. "Now the oth- 
er half.” 

By the time the first live linishers in 
Vicar's heat and the first four in C ombat 
Time's came back for the final mile, the 
sky hud darkened and the lights on the 
Terns wheel behind the sliinds were 
twinkling. Vicar, by a shake of the dice. 


drew the rail with C'ombat Time just 
outside him. MacFariane's good-luck 
piece had disappeared with ihe SUM), but 
it did not matter. 

Billy Haughton showed why fellow 
horsemen consider him a master reins- 
man. He has won more money and more 
races than anyone else in the business, 
with driving skill that few can match. In 
the first quarter he look the sting out 
of Combat rime by forcing him to go 
in 28' . He parked Nickells out all the 
way. and only after 
Bruce had whipped 
his eoU was he able to 
gel around Vicar and 
over to the hub rail 
Passing the stands the 
first time, Combat 
Time led. and Senator 
Burton. Red Carpel 
and l.yss swarmed up 
outside of Haughton. 
Around the track and 
into the final quar- 
ter. Combat Time 
kept his lead, and 
Nickells became more 
intent on the track in 
front of him than on 
what was happening 
behind. Senator Bur- 
ton suddenly broke 
stride, R.cdCarpetand 
Lyss went wide, and 
there was an instant 
when Haughton could 
get clear. .\i the top 
of the stretch Vicar 
raced up to Combat Time. With ' i- of a 
mile to go, he rolled by him and drew 
away an easy ' i-lenglh winner in 2:01 . 

In the crab apple orchard on the back- 
stretch. Hon MacTiirlane and his wife 
pulled a case of champagne out of their 
station wagon. Corks popped, and Mrs. 
Mad arlane. with a Ici of orchids bolv 
bing around her neck, thrust papier eup- 
fuls of bubbly into strangers' hands. At 
the barn Billy H.iughlon and his viva- 
cious blonde wife. Dot. sal on a tack 
box outside llie winner’s stall. "It was 
worth It all." the trainer said, looking 
at his horse through the webbing. "Yes." 
his wife agreed, "but I burned all after- 
noon long. Every lime Vicar went by. 
the sweet, gray-haired lady sitting behind 
me leaned overand said, 'Look how fun- 
ny he walks, just like a circus horse.' 
1 fell like saying. 'But, lady, the horse 
only has three legs.’ " end 




A 

kid 


can sleep 



But sleeping on a firm mattress 
is just as important for your child as it is for you. 



You can do your child no 
greater favor than to put 
him (or her) to bed on a 
Sealy Posturepedic. De- 
signed in cooperation with 
leading orthopedic surgeons 
to provide firm support. 
How old is your youngster? 


(Sealy Posturepedic, from 
$79.50.) 

SEALY GROWTH CHARTI ShowS 
normal height and weight 
for boys and girls of all ages. 
Send 25c to: Sealy, Inc., 666 
North Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois 60611. 


Sealy kli Posturepedic' 




The splendor of ancient Greece was epitomized by its Olympic 
Games, but even this hallowed competition had its ungodlike 
moments, including its legendary beginning as a clear case of 


MANSLAUGHTER 
BORN OF A FIXED RACE 

BY ALEXANDER ELIOT 


When ivoplc ihink of the ancient Greek 01\mpies the pic- 
ture that comes to mind is usually one of nuked men behav- 
ing nobly in a colonnaded glen. Often they did act nobly, 
it is true. But the athletes of the classical age were at least 
as llercely compeliiive as our o\mi- All the trials and ten- 
sions of the present-day Olympics were theirs, too. and 
then some. I hcy knew inspiration and the heights of glory; 
also public whippings, bribery, manslaughter and dishonor. 
The winners gained- Ixrsides their oli\c wreaths— civic hon- 
ors and awards, banquetings. victory odes and the hero 
worship of generations. The losers, w hich is to s;iy the vast 
majority, went home to disappointed silence or else open 
rebuke. Modern sportsmanship benignly dulls, as much as 
It may be dulled, the razor's edge between victory and de- 
feat. Ancient Greek sportsmanship did not. It had a brutal 
clarity, a warlike urgency. The whole object for the indi- 
vidual athlete in those days was not to "play the game" 
but to win. 

Two other major differences exist between the old Ciames 
and our own. \V'e include team play; the classical contests 
did not- Uc welcome women, both on the field and in the 
stands; the Cireeks did not. 

There arc literally hundreds of surviving tales to give us 
insights into the ancient Olympics. Most of them h;irk b;ick 
to the olhcial records of the Games many since lost — 
which covered a span of more than a thousand years. V\e 
have them indirectly, as mined and elaborated by dozens 
of ancient Greek and Roman writers. Often these literary 
clues can be checked archaeologically. since victors at the 
Games had the privilege of erecting statue.s of themselves 


within the sacred precincts. The statues, being of fragile 
marble or valuable bronze, were mostly broken up or melt- 
ed down during the dark ages. But the many remaining 
j-iedcstal bkveks. each inscribed with a particular athlete's 
claim to fame, are revealing indeed. 

The small state of hlis. which included Olympia within 
her territory, sponsored the Games. Every four years she 
would send out ‘'truce bearers of Zeus the thunder god" 
to issue invitations throughout the Cireek world. It was a 
wider world than one might imagine: the heralds roamed 
from the Black Sea port of Trebizond in the east to Mar- 
seilles in the west, and from the snowy peaks of Macedonia 
in the north to Sahara's sands in the south. Perhaps a thou- 
s;ind athletes and trainers, along with an estimated 45.(HX1 
fans and fairgoers. responded to the call. A one-month 
"truce of Greece" was proclaimed, during which any Greek 
state that went to war with another, or even dared molest 
a traveler to the Games, was liable to heavy tines payable 
at Olympia. Among those who humbly submitted to such 
a line was King I'hilip of Macedon. The Cireeks as a whole 
were passionately devoted to the Games and staged them 
in spite of everything famine, pestilence, war. conquest 
all the way from 776 B.G. down to 39.f A t) Then the 
Christian I'mperor Theodosius abolished the festival and 
toppled the temples at Olympia. He disapproved of pagan 
celebrations. The last Olympic victor, we are told, was a 
huge Armenian knight named Varazdaies, who won the 
boxing crow n. 

The Olympics were part sport, part religion and pan 
world's fair. They took place over a live-day period during 
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the first full moon of either August or September. In both 
those months the district of Olympia is — to this day — dusty, 
hot and plagued ^^ith Hies. Rut the purling, pebble-bedded 
rivers that meet there arc cool aKsays. and the enormous 
pines give welcome shade. The broad valley strikes almost 
every traveler lirst of all as being majestically peaceful. The 
atmosphere is heavy, calm, but not at all brooding: it invites 
one to stretch out. And in this place of undulating grass, 
gleaming columns and tall-shadowed groves, full moon- 
light is especially magical. One can imagine it. black and 
silver, flecked with hundreds of campfires on the nights of 
the ancient Oly mpics. The meadows around the Siicred pre- 
cincts must also have stood thick with tents of merchants, 
orators, sword-swallowers and fortune-tellers while the 
Games were on. Menander, the comic playwright, de- 
scribed the ambience of the festival in live words: "Crovvd. 
market, entertainers, acrobats, thieves." Things could not 
have been entirely comfortable. There were no hotels: al- 
most everyone camived out. Nor were there large grand- 
standsat the Games. Notables had front-row scats; the rest 
stood on the grassy slopes to watch. 

The schedule of the Games varied through the ceniuries- 
but it followed a general pattern. I he first day was given 
over to the pleasures of acquaintance, business and oath- 
takings. The athletes themselves had practiced for nine 
months at home, plus a final month under the eyes of Olym- 
pic officials. Now they assembled for last instructions: "If 
you have trained in a manner worthy of Olympia, goon with 
good courage. W hoever has behaved slothfully or ignobly 
may leave." Gathered Ivefore an awesome statue of Zeus 
armed with thunderbolts, the judges and comcsianis to- 
gether solemnly swore good faith. But this oath was not 
invariably kept. Olympia held no less than 16 large bron/c 
statues of Zeus that had been purchased with fines levied 
against athletes, The inscriptions refer often to bribery, and 
sometimes to more curious infractions. Apollonius of Alcv- 
andria. for example, earned a fine by coming late to prac- 
tice for the Games. He claimed that adverse winds had 
delayed his ship, but the ofiicials decided he had stopped 
off to pick up some easy mtincy at a tournament along the 
way. A second Alexandrian. Sarapion by name, was fined 
for actually lleeing the arena. He had been scheduled for 
the pankration. a dangerous sport later described. 

A popular opening ceremony was the sacrifice offered to 
"Zeus. .Averter of Mies." We do not know how this was 
performed, but we have Pliny's word (among others) that 
"no sooner is the sacrifice completed for the god. than the 
Hies perish." Perhaps they were killed with kindness, as at a 
similar s;icriricc of an ox on the island of Lcucas, Glutted 
vv iih blood from the ox. the flies of l.cucas used to hu// off 
heavily and not come buck. But Aelian, for one. niaintains 
that the flies of Olympia were more virtuous than that. 
They perished, or at least disappeared, he says, "purely out 
of respect for the god." 

The second morning opened with u chariot race, the most 
spectacular event of the entire festival. The racecourse. 


or "hippodrome." was shajX'd like the outside line of a 
paper clip. The starting gates stood near the curve of one 
end but out of the way. They formed a kind of .ship's prow. 
20 gates to a side, sweeping back 400 feet from the sharp 
lip. Built into the tip were life-si/e statues ofan eagle (rep- 
resenting Zeus) and a dolphin (representing either ihe sea 
god Poseidon or Apollo), At the instant the trumpets 
sounded for the start of the race, the eagle "flew" into the 
air on a long piston, while the dolphin somehow "dived" 
from Its height. Simultaneously, the barrier rope that was 
holding the chariot teams 
was reeled in rapidly from 
the tip. or point, of the 
prow. The chariots farthest 
from the point got olV first, 
the next farthest second and 
so forth. At the moment be- 
fore passing onto the course 
itself all chariots presum- 
ably stood about in line, 
f rom that position onward 
they would have to jostle 
and light for gallop room, .-\hcad lay 12 double laps, or 
about nine miles, in the narrow hippodrome. 

for the drivers this meant making 23 sharp turns in the 
dust of a very crowded course, with four fast, powerful and 
skittish beasts to keep in light control all the way. The 
chariots themselves consisted of little more than a footrest 
and a railing suspended Ix’iwecn flashing wheels. The char- 
ioteers balanced almost like ski jumpers, leaning far for- 
ward as they fluttered their whips over their horses' rumps. 
Crashes were more common than in sports car racing today. 
In one Olympic race a single chariot, out of 40 starters, 
surv ived the course. 

h was the owner of a victorious team, rather than the 
driver, who got the glory. However, one millionaire enthusi- 
ast raised a mtvniimcnt to himself, his charioteer, the char^ 
iot and the horses, too. with all names duly inscribed for 
posterity. Another winner. Lichas of Sparta, became so ex- 
cited that he rushed to the finish line and tied a victory rib- 
bon around his charioteer’s perspiring brow, for that im- 
propriety. Lichas found himself seized and whipped by the 
umpires. Were the officials themselves always beyond re- 
proach? One Troilus of Llis saw his chariot come home first 
when he himself was in an enviable position: the judges’ box. 
I his brought cries of rage, followed by a decree that um- 
pires would not be permitted to enter chariots of their own 
in future meets. 

Since the rules failed to limit the number of chariots one 
might enter, this was one event in which rich people had the 
edge. A notorious cltariol victor was Alcibiadcs. the pupil 
of Socrates w ho later became the stormy petrel of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War. He once sought public office on the grounds 
of having brought a high honor to Athens: his chariots had 
placed first, second and fourth at Olympia. But his peers de- 
cided. to his chagrin, that this was no proof of leadership 
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anil left him lo lind other ways of advancing his career. 

After the chariot race, flat races filled out the second 
morning at Olympia. At one time the hippodrome also wit- 
nessed trotting races and even mule-cart races, but these 
were discontinued within a century. Pindar, the greatest 
poet connected with Olympia, must have found the mule- 
cart event especially galling. Me earned his living by com- 
posing odes to Olympic victors, and just how docs one 
immortalize a mule driver? Pindar tried: 

O Thou who (li'lif'hicst in all hifih (leads. 

Accept these parlamh Olyiiipuiii 

For the mule vurt aiul the u'reless hoofs. . . . 

Neai the hippodrome stood u statue of a mate, in bron/e. 
riderless and alone. The inscription named her "Aura, of 
Corinth." and declared her personally an Olympic cham- 
pion. It seems that Aura's jockey fell off at the starling 
gate. She trotted swiftly on without him. outdistanced the 
entire field, sprinted down the homestretch, crossed the 
finish line all by herself and stopped, proudly swishing her 
tail. The judges not only confirmed Aura's triumph but 
also decreed special honors for her. 

In the reign of the Pharaoh Psammctichus, I'lis sent an 
embassy requesting Egypt's sages to suggest improvements 
for the Olympic Games. Like many civilized people before 
and since, strangely enough, the Egyptians felt that com- 
petitive athletics were rather beneath the dignity of a gentle- 
man. The honor and prestige of Elis would be best served, 
they counseled, if the stale were to confine its role in the 
Games to umpiring only. After carefully considering this 
advice, the citizens rejected it. They had proved themselves 
fair umpires even when their own sons were involved. So 
they manfully refused to bar future generations of Fleans 
from the strains and joys of competition. This decision, so 
alien to Egyptian thinking, nicely illustrates the Hellenic 
spirit of committal, strife and justice, loo. 

I( turned out especially well for a boy named Hysmon. 
who was raised within strolling distance of Olympia. Hys- 
mon had already resolved to grow up to be an Olympic 
champion when some crippling illness simitar to polio 
seized him. Hedriddcn for years, he persisted in his seem- 
ingly impossible plan. By sheer grit, e.vercise and the grace 
of his gods, he slowly climbed from crippledom to excel- 
lence. Hysmon became the most renowned pentathlon 
champion in history. The pentathlon, of course, was a five- 
sport event, ancestor to our own still more punishing de- 
cathlon. Comprising wrestling, discus, javelin, footrace and 
broad jump, it called for the best-rounded development 
and skill of any classic conicst. 

The afternoon of the second day at Olympia was taken 
up with Hysmon's specialty. This event presents certain 
mysteries, especially regarding some of the sports that were 
peculiar to it: discus, javelin and broad junip. How did the 
discus come to be. for example, and why did it crop up in 
pagan talcs of accidental deaths? Possibly those two ques- 
tions have a single answer; the discus may have begun as a 


Stone Age weapon, which sport preserved into the historic 
iveriod. As for the javelin, it rcma'iicd a weapon through- 
out classical times. Greek art shows many huntsmen and 
warriors with pairs of light javelins in hand. Roman sol- 
diers used them. too. t or the arena the Greeks equipped 
their javelins with a 12- to IH-inch thong that was wrapped 
around the shaft near the center of gravity, In following 
through on one's throw, the forefinger remained in the loop 
of the thong until the last momciu. This gave considerable 
added leverage, besides imparting a steadying spin to the 
javelin as the thong unwound. I’hilosiralus. the Lemni- 
an Sophist, observed that long forefingers made for long 
throws. But it was also claimed that outside the arena, 
ill situations wheie aim ouiweiglied distance, the thong 
device proved iiielTectivc. 

Hysmon'sstaiuc at Olympia represented him with •‘jump- 
ing weights" in his hands. These weights were only one 
oddity of ancient broad jumping. The use of flute tnusic was 
another, and the fabulous Olympic jumping record was a 
third. The weights resembled medium-heavy dumbbells, 
except for their elliptical doughnut shapes. The jumpers 
used to swing them back on the approach and sharply for- 
ward on the takeoff. They did add dislatiee: up to 10 feet, 
according to modern English experimenters. Equally im- 
portant, since ancient rcgiilalions called for a clean two- 
point landing, was the fact that the outstretched weights 
helped the jumi'HJr to maintain balance at the dillieult mo- 
ment when his heels hit the ground. 

As to the flute, it is anybody's guess why this instrument 
should have been brought in to accompany the broad jump. 

But we know, particularly 
from the evidence of vase 
paintings, that it was. Plu- 
tarch remarks that in the 
city of Argos the flute was 
used lo accompany wrc-s- 
tling matches as well. Might 
not rhy thm be the due? In 
classic wrestling one makes 
a convulsive effort to throw 
one's opponent through the 
air. In jumping one makes a 
similar effort against oneself, as it were. One hurls one's 
own body. The effort must come at the right moment; 
rhythm of approach is the essential secret of both sports, 
and (he flute might help establish the rhythm. 

The so-called broad-jump record comes from a line in 
the (ireek Anthology — a collection of brief poems that 
covers much the stimc period as the ancient Oly mpics them- 
selves. A pivet in the Anthology credits the jumper Phayllus 
with a fantastic 55 feet, or twice the present record of 
27 feet 4*/i inches. HovC could such a boast have been 
swallowed down the years? It has been suggested, as one 
answer, that springboards were allowed. If so, Phayllus' 
fabulous flight turns credible. Besides, the report that he 
broke a leg in the process nicely fits the springbivard theory. 
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Ycl one c;in easiK dismiss ihe whole as fable. We have no 
more actual evidence for Phayllus' record than we do for 
an obvious exercise in poetic license — also in the Greek 
Anthology to the elTect that the wrestler Milo once car- 
ried a 4-vear-old bull all the vvay around the arena at 
Olympia, and ale it the same day! 

The third morning at Olvmpia began with a long pro- 
cession to the altar of Zeus, followed bv ritual sacrilicc of a 
whole herd of oxen- The gods received the smoke of this 
feast, the aroma wafting upward to them from burning fat 
and bones. The meat itself, however, was saved for the 
hungr.v athletes and for victory banquets. In the afternoon, 
boys' events took place: footracing, wrestling and boxing. 
It sometimes happened that fathers and sons both won 
championships at the same Olympics, but only Diagoras of 
Rhodes and his sons are know n to have scored a triple win. 
In 46.S B-C.. Diagoras took the boxing crown, while his 
eldest son won in the pankration and his younger son 
vanquished all comers in the boys' boxing. W hen the chil- 
dren carried their father around the arena on their shoulders 
many people wept, f lowers pelted down upon the trio. At 
the exit some spoilsport elbowed close to Diagoras and 
rasped: ■‘Vt'u'll never get any closer to heaven than litis, 
\S'liy not die?" As it happened. Diagoras had a lot to live 
for still. His sons won again in later Olympics, and his 
grandsons carried on the family tradition of triumph. But 
by far the most intriguing of all was the way his favorite 
daughter earned her own unique and thoroughly feminine 
success at Olympia. 

C'allipatira was her name, and her exploit was something 
unheard of. never to he repeated in the entire history of the 
Games. It came about because her husband died young, 
leaving their alblciically brilliant son in her care. Sailing 
from Rhodes to Olympia not long afterward, she entered 
the child in the boys' boxing. Girl children may sometimes 
have been admitted to Olympia as spectators, but women 
were solemnly and sui>crsiitious!y kept away. Callipatira. 
hovxever. elipived her hair short. Ilaitencd her bosom as best 
she could, draped a manly robe about herself and stepped 
boldly into the arena di.sguised as her son's trainer. With 
her own eyes, she saw him beat every opponent. She saw 
him crowned with olive. But in the excitement of the mo- 
ment C'allipatira jumped up to embrace her boy and. as 
luck would have it. the hem of her robe caught under the 
bench w here she had been sitting. The garment ripped free: 
she stood exposed. The sight created pandemonium in the 
crovxd andconstcrnalion in the judges' box. One might have 
supposed that, of all those men. not one had seen a woman 
Iveforc- According to the rulebook. she would have to die. 

Wcll- she had fultilled Iter husband's final wish. The 
boy had conquered. She vvas calm. With bloodstained fists 
Callipatira 's son gently returned the robe to her shoulders. 
She stood straight amid the shouting, proud even at bay. 
Now each person present began to sense her courage. The 
jeers slowly changed to shouts of praise. Amid acclaim. 
Callipatira was allowed to go away free, in stately fashion. 


honored as though a departing guest. But the Judges de- 
creed that in the future all trainers, like the athletes them- 
selves. must enter the arena in the nude. 

The fourth day at Olympia began, just before sunrise, with 
the so-called "long race" of slightly under three miles. The 
contestants used to pray to Apollo, the svm god. for what is 
more light-footed than the sun? The sun.Scripiuresays."dc- 
lighteth as a strong man to run a race." Indeed, there was a 
classical myth to the etTeci that Apollo himself once ran at 
Olympia. The sun god barely defeated Hermes, god of mes- 
sengers and thieves, on that primal morning. 

.Although ilic Greeks had water clocks and sand ckx'ks 
lor the hours, tiicy seem not to have known how to time 
brief inlcrxals. I'lierc was no classical equivalent of the 
stopwatch. Lacking precise records, we cannot tell how 
s|x*edy the Greek runners were. Their fabulous endurance, 
hovxever. is attested. Herodotus tells how the Athenian 
patriot Pheidippidcs ran from Athens to Sparta in two 
days. The distance covered was about 150 miles, partly over 
high mountains. At the final mountain pass, when he was 
in a condition of euphoria and incipient exhaustion. Phci- 
dippides had a vision of I’an. the goat-footed wilderness 
god. I*an. he reported, expressed friendship for llie people 
of Athens and asked to be remembered in their prayers. 
Not long aficrvxard. by way of honoring Pan's request, the 
.Athenians built a chapel for the god on the Acropolis. 
But the immediate aim of Pheidippidcs' run. as everybody 
knows, had been to enlist the help of Sparta against the 
invading I’ersians at Marathon. The Spartans responded 
sluggishly; they reached Marathon after the battle. I’heidip- 
pides him.scif. meanwhile, had run back again to light. 
And it was he who brouglii the news of glorious victory 
from Marathon to Athens, a final run of slightly over 20 
miles. Gasping out a word at Athens' gates- "Rejoice!" 
— happy Pheidippidcs fell dead. 

The modern Olympic marathon race honors his memory. 
The ancient Games included no event of such a length, 
although the Greeks plainly enjoyed and excelled at cross- 
country running. According to Lusebius (the antiquarian 
bishop of Caesarea >. an Argive champion who took the 
long-race crown at Olympia one morning "announced his 
own victory at home the same night." If the statement is 
to be taken at face value, he covered more than a hundred 
miles of moiiniain trails right across Arcadia to Argos 
in a matter of 15 hours! But perhaps the truth is difTereiil: 
lie may have sent a homing pigeon instead. Aclian tells us 
that the wrestler Taiirosihenes. from the island of Aegina. 
thought of that device, and others must have used it on 
occasion. 

After the long race c;iinc a dash of about 400 yards, or 
down the length of the stadium and back. The race began 
at a line of limestone slabs I’nci.scd with shallow parallel 
grooves six or seven inches apart. Instead of starting off 
their luinds. as modern runners do. the contestants stood 
leaning slightly forward, with the hulls of their feet in 
the grooves. Lalse starts were punished with a whipping. 


Wlio knows as mncli about scotch as the Scots?* 



by BILL BRYAN 



St 


Peter at Second, 


the Rest in Left Field 


C oniriirv to the nostalgic notions of 
many middle-aged men. a kid can 
mix adults and baseball satisfactorily, 
provided he selects the right adults. Take 
my own case, for instance. The adults 
involved were a matter of circumstance 
rather than selection — and rather special 
circumstance, at that— but they made 


my introduction to the game a thing of 
joy forever. Indeed, baseball was never 
again to be the bright and pleasurable 
thing they showed me. 

"They" were the members of the in- 
mates' team at a large mental hospital 
in Massachusetts. My father was super- 
intendent of the institution, and we lived 


in an apartment in the administration 
building. 

The hospital itself was a wonderful 
place for a boy. It had sprawling build- 
ings. carpenter and blacksmith shops, 
a vegetable and dairy farm and vast 
grounds. Its only drawback was an ab- 
sence of other children, but this was off- 
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St. Peter contlimfd 
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Vliat people like about \?'urzburgor 
h il» purer-tliun-ibou aiisiude. 


Bavaria's purity laws forbear are mean, 
strict and onre!enting.Wiirzhur(;er must 
be made only from frafsrant hops, fresh 
yeast, costly barley malt and water. 
Touch? For us. But nice for you. 
Wiirzburcer'spurity gives you the light- 
est, cleanest tasting beer in the world. 
Imported from Germany by Original 
Beer Importing and Distributing Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y. Aren't yon glad? 


set by the many parole patients who had 
the run of the grounds. These people, 
who were very kind to me. were for years 
my chief playmates and friends. 

Because I had been born and brought 
up in a mental institution, and because I 
was very young. I found nothing trouble- 
some or awkward about such friends. It 
never bothered me that they sometimes 
did strange things or had a way of letting 
conversations slide into confusion. Kor 
one thing. I had been taught to accept 
such things without comment. For an- 
other, I shared the universal child's be- 
lief that adults are inclined to be an in- 
comprehensible lot anyway. 

The baseball held was located at the 
edge of the hospital dump, adjacent to 
the salvage yard. Here the patients' team 
practiced and played its games with 
neighboring state institutions, and here 1 
got my first taste of baseball. 

At the start I was the mascot, resplen- 
dent in a baggy gray flannel uniform 
that the sewing room had made for me. 
Liiler I graduated to shagging flies in the 
outfield during practice. The team mem- 
bers spent a great deal of lime playing 
catch with me. pitching to me under- 
hand and just talking with me. They 
were my heroes, and I was their principal 
rooter. 

My particular favorites, the ones I re- 
member most clearly, were Miles Larsen, 
the catcher; Jimmy McAvoy. the second 
baseman: Benny Nichols, who played 
third; and Mr. Wakefield, the woefully 
inept right fielder. It was the stocky, 
tanned Miles who made a serious at- 
tempt to teach me somethingaboul base- 
bail. a game he loved and played very 
well. I treasured Jimmy for his friendli- 
ness and for the fact that he later taught 
me to play tennis. Benny was a frequent 
companion of mine, with whom I once 
built a raft despite the fact that we were 
miles away from any water. But it was 
Mr. Wakefield who. although not much 
of n doer, was the most sutisfaclory of 
all. He had once worked for Lloyd's of 
London and had a wide repertoire of 
marine dis;isier stories that he told very 
well. Ikiseball in this company had a 
great many fringe benefits. 

The game itself, as played by the team, 
was not for the purist. This was not the 
cold brilliance of the Yankees, but the 
wild, whirling sort of play that would 
lift the heart of an old Brooklyn Dodger 
fan. Found his catcher's milt and exhort 


as he might. Miles was never able to keep 
the team on its iocs for very long at a 
time. The rapidly deteriorating situation 
was a specially of the house. 

Not that the team could not play rea- 
sonably competent ball on occasion. It 
was just (hat infielders had a way of sud- 
denly turning their backs and talking to 
themselves or to someone whom only 
they saw, w hilc line drives and grounders 
whistled past unnoticed. Or. bemused 
by the parabolic beauty of a Texas lea- 
guer. the entire infield would stand en- 
tranced and watch the ball drop unat- 
tended to the ground. It was extremely 
chancy to hazard a guess as to what the 
team might do in any given situation, 
and far more fly bails were lost in reverie 
than in the sun. 

Particularly trying to the serious M iles 
was Jimmy's inattention at second base. 
As a grounder drilled past the bag, it 
would be discovered that he had strolled 
over to chat with the shortstop. Jimmy 
was a tall, cadaverous ex-leilcr carrier 
who sulTcred from the delusion that he 
was St. Peter. There was nothing militant 
about the delusion. He had merely pre- 
empted (he title, and his right to it was 
accepted by all of us. 

"The ball, damn it. St. Peter, the hall," 
Miles would howl, tearing off his mask. 

Cemirg to with a start. Jimmy would 
wave apologetically, shout. '•Sorry." and 
lope off into center field. Usually he col- 
lided with the base runner, who had 
nearly reached second while Miles was 
trying to attract Jimmy's attention. (To 
this day. when the real St. Peter is men- 
tioned I have a vision of a lank, gray- 
ing figure in baseball uniform and high 
sneakers, scrabbling around in the uncut 
grass of the outfield. ) 

Miles, who had delusions of perse- 
cution and talked incessantly of what 
“they" would do if you did not keep a 
close eye on them, was further incensed 
by the frequent lapses of Benny at third. 
Bonny was a dignified Negro with u daz- 
zling display of gold teeth, who had been 
a lay preacher on the outside. He flat- 
ly refused to wear the team uniform 
and added to Miles's anguish by play- 
ing in vest and shirtsleeves, a derby hat 
squarely on his head. His look of ele- 
gan'cc was completed by a neat neck- 
tie knotted firmly at the type of high 
boiled collar affected by both Benny and 
Herbert Hoover. 

Benny's defensive weakness stemmed 
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Frequently when we were at bat 1 
would perch myself on the bench beside 
Mr. Wakefield and get him to tell me of 
the Mary Cek'iie or some other maritime 
epic. This he would do, gravely and yet 
entertainingly. He was a rotund, pinkish 
gnome with scholarly spectacles and a 
tonsure rimmed by fluffy gray hair, How 
he came to be on the team, or why he 
should have chosen to. I have no idea, 
but he was accepted by his teammates, 
whom he treated with a quaint, distant 
courtesy. No one ever thought of calling 
him anything but Mr. Wakefield, and 
even Miles seldom chided him for his 
athletic deficiencies. 

When it came time for our side to 
take up defensive positions 1 would trot 
out to right field with Mr. Wakefield 
so that we might continue the story in 
progress. Nobody objected to this ar* 
rangement, since it was generally con- 
ceded that the situation in that position 
was past help anyway, 

As the game progressed Mr. Wakefield 
invoked pictures of lashing seas and the 
shriek of typhoons. Siove-in lifeboats, 



largely from the fact that he heard voices. 
Apparently they spoke chiefly of reli- 
gious mutters, and Benny answered 
them, loudly, clearly and sometimes 
heatedly. Often he would be in the midst 
of conversation with his ghostly advisors 
when a ground ball would come his way. 
Without a pause in his convcrsiition. 
Benny would field the ball but would fail 
to complete the play. Instead, he would 
walk back to third, gesturing with the 
ball to emphasize some point in his theo- 
logical discourse. 

Jimmy used to argue with the over- 
wrought Miles on the bench about this. 
He pointed out, with the sweet forbear- 
ance to be expected of St. Peter, that if 
Benny hadn’t fielded the ball so capably 
It would have been a double or a triple. 
Anyway. Benny was always forgiven 
sintx he was the team's best hitler, al- 
though his base running left a lot to 
be desired. Even Miles defended Ben- 
ny's refusal to slide into second on the 
grounds that a hook slide by a man in a 
derby and a Herbert Hoover collar would 
be ridiculous. 



We never argue with His Lordship . . . 

When His Lordship insists on gold ciga- 
rette lighters, His Lordship gets gold 
lighters ... at $375 each. But other cli- 
ents are less imperious. They listen 
when we recommend Park lighters for 
busi'-“?’ Christmas gifts, Why not? 
They're American-made, lifetime guar- 
anieecl.*pnced from 80 ce^'t:: Bef His 
Lordship couldn't spot 
the difference! For free 
brochure, attach your 
letterhead to thi.:; .:jnd 
• : Park Industr., 

. Dept. S5, Murfre- 


Park 





’CnciHed will! Iifhtei 


PlesM let us know st least nve weeks in ad- 
vance. (And be sure to include a label from a 
recent cover of SI showing your old address.) 
Sports lllustrated/S40 N. Mlchlsan Ave./Chicago, III. 60611 
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BRO. JOSEPH PIHROSANTE. C.S.C. 
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St. Peter 
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A fun radio! 4" dynamic speaker for surprisingly fine FM re- 
ception. Shortwave too— 4 to 12 MC with a telescopic swivel 
antenna to bring it m sharp and clear. There's even a fine- 
tuning indicator that doubles as a handy battery dram meter. 
Latest mesa and drift transistors. Ask for Toshiba FM, AM SW 
portable Model 12TL-666F , . . only $74.95. 

Seet'ng the Fair? Visit the Toshiba Exhibit — Japanese Pov//i‘on. 

Shibaura Electric Co., Ltd. 

New YorkOtfice 530 Fifth Ave . New York N V 10036 
Oistfibutoi : TRANSISTOR WORLD CORPORATION, 52 

Broadway. New York N Y. 10004 Tel WH4 8360 



Util heroics and (he niceties of maritime 
salvage law were what we dealt with in 
right held. Occasionally a long ll> ball 
would lift in our direction, disrupting 
the flow of the narrative. Mr. Wakefield 
and I would wait for the ball to land. If 
it was any distance away. I would run 
for it, since he was rather portly and 
short of breath. After he had returned 
It in the general direction of the infield 
with a wobbling, uncertain throw, we 
would settle down to the story again 
where we had left it. It seemed a fair divi- 
sion of labor. I never learned much about 
playing the outfield from Mr. Wakefield, 
but I'll bet I would have known v\hat 



to do vMth an abandoned barkentinc if 
1 had stumbled across one. 

Lvcntually. of course, all this was 
forsaken for the interminable ball games 
that went on at grammar school. Things 
were never the same. In addition to the 
fact that I was a miserably incompetent 
ballplayer, the game itself seemed to lack 
flavor, tven the endless arguments hud 
a dismal predictability about them. Nat- 
urally 1 became embroiled in them and 
was crushed to discover that you could 
gel hit for an expression of opinion. The 
worst was when someone shouted at an 
opponent. "Gwan. you're era/y." The 
word was one we never used at home, 
and I equaled even listening to it with 
a sort of disloyalty. I longed for another 
diamond and Miles. St. Pelerand Benny, 
But mostly I guess I missed Mr. NVake- 
lield. As far as I was concerned, a lot 
had gone out of baseball. eno 

K» 



A W’l man chooses his smoking 
accessories from Alfred Dimliill Ltd., 
Mipi>licrs of smokers’ requisites to Buck- 
iugliam Palace. The complete selection 
of Dunliill smoking accessories is avail- 
able at both l-'iicne’s and Blooming- 
dale’s. 'I'wo of many IDunhill pipes, all 



handcrafted of the finest of pipcmakcr’s 
w oods, arc shown here. The shell briar 
above is $2^; the root briar below, 
which acquires rich colors when sea- 



soned, just as a meerschaum docs, is $ 5^. 
The Dunliill Rollagas lighter, S^o in 
sihcrplate, S35 in goldplatc, has an 
adjustable flame, making it suitable for 
lighting pipes as well as cigarettes. 

Whether you wear “turn-ups," the 
London, W. 1 term for trouser cuffs, or 
not (and many men do not have cuffs 
on their new, slim trousers) the space 
between trouser bottoms and shoes is 
important in fashion. Unfortunately, 
the wrong sock is often the failing of 
otherwise well-dressed men. Allen Solly 
has been knitting the right sock in a 
factory in Nottingham since 1744. 
day's fashion is for this 7 x 3 rib design, 
knit of pure wool that is completely 
\v.\shablc. Thc^c hose have reinforced 
toes and heels and come in black, navy, 
brown and dark gray, llalf-hosc arc 
anklet length (not shown) arc 



Tlic Burberry Walking coat with 
its famous flared shape (the rain runs 
off the coat away from your pants leg) 
is the most imitated raincoat in the 
world. Ko one, liowcvcr, has been 
able to copy Buibcrry’s own superbly 
weatberproof yarn-dyed cotton gaber- 
dine, which is the real reason for the 
.success of this coat. 'I'lic weatherproof- 
ing, set in the yarn as well as the 
weave, resists even dty cleaning. Kven 
the good-looking plaid lining is weather- 
proof. Other niceties include onc-piccc 



raglan sleeves designed for water-shed- 
ding, and a balmacaau collar that stands 
up against the storm or sits handsomely 
on the neck. ■'Burberry’’ is part of the 
\\!i man’s basic vocabulary and is even 
a synonym for rainwear in Webster’s 
International Dictionary. The W'alking 
Burberry is about S60 at rikne’s and 
Bloomingdale’s. 




|A 1 ’ I’lI.FNF.’S-BOSTON AND BLOOMINGT 


The blazer takes its name from the 
British custom of wearing one’s mili- 
tary or club insignia “emblazoned” on 
the chest. It is an indispensable part of 
today’s leisure wardrobe. The style in 
favor in Wi country is double-breasted 
and shaped, as is this one, of lo-ouncc 
worsted wool, by Daks. It is $100. 





Atkinsons Royal Irish Poplin tics 
have been made by hand in Belfast 
since 1820. No tic fabric makes such a 
neat four-in-liand knot and bounces 
back, unwrinklcd, when hung on a rack 
as Irish poplin. The poplin, a blend of 
;o% wool and 50% silk, is yarn-dyed 
in subtle colorings, then handwoi cn in 
stripes unusual for their distinction. 
Kach tic has a label certifying that it is 
of Royal Irish Poplin. They are $5 at 
hilcnc's and Bloomingdale’s. 
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On Savilc Row as on Fifth Avenue 
or Beacon Street tlic maxim that a well- 
dressed man docs not wear a white shirt 
before 5 p.in. extends today to tlie 
white pocket handkerchief as well. The 
correct daytime accessory, for either 
suit, blazer or sport jacket, is a silk 
square by Liberty of London, most fa- 
mous silk printers in the world. The 
iS-inch squares, handblocked in a wide 
variety of colors and patterns, can also 
be worn knotted around the neck with 
sport shirts. They are S4 each. 

The official British Ryder Cup 
Team shirt, full-fashioned by Pringle of 
Scotland of fine Merino wool, is a 
favorite for casual wear as well as for 
golf. The long-sleeve version, in scarlet, 
slate blue, black, gray or beige is S14. 
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The L.ondon, \\h philosopin of 
dress, illustrated on these pages, has 
enthusiastic devotees all over the 
world. British Overseas Airways Cor- 
poration. BOAC, can don its morning 
coat and striped trousers and take a 
well descrs'cd bow on this score. W'ith 
London now only half a working day 
away from the F.astern seaboard of 
America, main' a clothes-conscions 
Ameticau male has flowu by ROAC 
to London and beyond. I'or tliat sort 
of man to visit London. is to be- 
come a convert to tlic l.ondon. W'l 
look. Since their jets have reduced the 
Atlantic Ocean to pond size, BOAC 
has played a missionaiy role in millions 
of such conversions. B().-\C to Lon- 
don is quick. BO.\C to l.ondon is 
quiet. (Don’t Rolls Royce engines 



always perform 
quiet surroundings? 

BO.\C is comfortable. y- 

The food, the drink and ^ 

the {)thcr attentions of the staff arc 
comfortably managed with the sure 
hand of the best British gentleman's 
gentleman. BO.\C has hosts as well as 
hostesses. 

Here’s a new trans-.Atlantic fash 
ion note for jet-minded Americans 
l.ondon. bouiKl: early in iqfi^ 
BOAC will launch the RO \C \'Cio 
the triumphantlv swift, newest inter 
continental fanjet to leave the design 
ers’ drawing boards. .Ml four engines 
arc mounted at the rear of the fuselage. 
gi\ing the RO.\C \'Cio an unusually 
sleek profile as well as unprecedentedly 
(luict operation— the noise is left be- 
hind. Thanks to RO.\C, London. \\h 
is comfortable closer than ever. 





Tlie long neglected art of hand- 
crocheting has been rexived by the ^\A 
firm of Crochetta to create a group of 
highly indixidual bulky sweaters. Kach 
Mondrian-like design is crocheted into 
only a few sweaters. This one has li 
black ground, white and red square's- 
This and other similar designs arc at 
Bloomingdalc’s and Filene’s, each $40. 

The square-end knit tie which goes 
so well with the new liold stripes of 
\V.\ town shirts, with checked cotton 
country shirts, and with the interna- 
tional look of fitted blazers and sport 
jackets is now available in a new lus- 
trous knit of 100'- alpaca. Miehclsons 



makes them 'in heather green, heather 
blue, scarlet, royal blue, navy, gold, 
black and wine. They arc about S5. 
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Aqu.isculiiin’s Kinqsw.iy trench co.it is n fine cximplc of 
Mnglisli ini!itir\ l.hlorin? is interpreted in London. \\Ii. 
It hns ill of the reinforcing .ind protective dctiils 1h.il give 
the fCingsuiy niilit;m’ swagger and make it the perfect coat 
for tilt fall spectator season: tliroat latch, cuff cinches. 


dovildc yoke and removable epaulets. Altogether, there are 
ah working buttons. The fabric is yam-dyed cotton twill, 
permanently waterproofed with Aquasciitum’s Aqua 5 pro- 
cess. The Kingsway, lined witli a uindowpanc cheeked cot- 
ton, is SejO .d ItloDtiiiiii'il.ile’s. Nik York: Kikne's. Bosion. 
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Of all the patterns man weaves 
into cloth, none h.ns the romance, the 
color, the historical attachments of the 
tartans of Scotland. And since kilts and 
trews arc only at home in Scotland on 
Scotsmen, the best way for Americans 
to wear tartans is in scarfs, tics, sport- 
shirts. as the London, Wi man wears 
them nowadays. These scarves by 
of Wgsw -MC espcci'Allv Uansl- 
some and warm, blended as they arc of 
70% cashmere and 50% wool. They 
arc about $8 each. 





'I'he warm glow of pewter is an in- 
dispensable part of the atmosphere of 
clubs and bachelor flats. Many of 
the most valued pieces speak of the 
convivial hours earlier mcn-about-town 
spent in pubs and l.ivcrns. The men’s 
stores at both Hloomingdalc’s and 
I 'ilene's hasx- unusuallv fine eollcctions 
of one-of-a-kind i8th and igth centurx 
pew ter, such as this pint cider tankard, 
which is S32.50. I’he splendid wassail 
cup has a glass bottom, so that >uu can 
keep an eye peeled on carousing friends 
while drinking yourself. It is S79.30. 


The authentic patterns of the 
handknit fisherman sweaters, made for 
generations by the famous knitting 
wives of coastal Northumberland and 
the Island of Guernsey, have been ex- 
actly duplicated by Women’s Home 
Industries, a group of cottage hand- 
crafters in England, lliis sweater, with 
high crew neck, a cabled and diamond 
design, is particularly favored by Eng- 
lish yachtsmen at Cowes. It comes in off- 
white, sailing blue and wine and is $40. 





Bluoiningdale's and I'ilene's are “ex- 
perts at imports," just as the British 
are “experts at exports." This fall, 
when the /luvor of Britain is the 
most important influence in men's 
apparel, these two .stores bring the 
style and elegance of London. W!i 
to Boston and Sew York Citv. 




'I’he trimnied-down boot look in 
shoes is a currently popular style for 
both tow n and country wear by the men 
of W’-i. it goes well with the cuffless 
trimmed-down trouser leg of tweed 
suits and odd trousers. Clarks of 
England, famous for its sueded Desert 
Boot, now brings out its first model in 
polished leather in a good-looking gun 
ease brown. The Malayan plantation- 
crepe sole has edges blacked by hand. 
It goes svell with the hlazer and slacks 
combination popular for Wii weekends. 
The price is Sr 3 a pair. 





’t his fall-weight sport 
shirt is made of half 
wool, half cotton, a 
washable blend that 
gives warmth without weight. 'li) this. 
Stephens Brothers Ltd. has added the 
good looks of authentic Scottish tar- 
tans. 'Fhe shirt, which comes with a 
buttondown or regular collar, is Sii. 
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nickname usee/ fo be 'Champ' ... 1 used to be the pitcher of our softball team. I used to play 
basketball and ski. And I was quite a swimmer— up until 1 got arthritis. I've had arthritis since I was 14 ond 
it's become port of me. Sometimes I try to forget about it, but the minute you put me in a hospital and I'm 
here month after month— so many long discouraging nights that I sit and stare out the window— this is when 
1 wonder, 'What's the use?' I'd like to get back into some work 1 could achieve in. Maybe it would be 
some work where I could help others who need help. And maybe, someday, I could think of morriage. But now 
I sit in the hospital and wonder, 'Why is this such a long stretch?' I hope I don't have to come back." 



*itom on fnicfview o Boi.’on teoc/ier, on cr‘/ir;.'(S \ 


§ TO THE ARTHRITIS FOUNDATION 


“CARE TODAY. . . AND A CURE TOMORROW" 

conlrihulfil *\ « purl . cf'ice b> Sp<>fI^ IIIuvlraKJ 
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Waterlogged in 
Warsaw 

Mention flooded basements to Lloyd Adams 
of Warsaw. New York, and he'll prolmhly 
take a friendly swipe at your head. 

It all started when Mr. Adams buried a 
glass jar contnining $162a in Savings Bonds 
under his home. A heavy rain- 
storm, an unusual amount of 
seepage, and a leak in the jj 
produc'e{l a gummy wad that 
i)ore little resemblance to the 
former family savings. 

Fortunately, the Chicago 
otfice of the 'I’reasury Depart- 
ment could check the record 
of Mr. -Adams’ purchase, and 
issue new Bonds no c-harge. 
iMr. Adams .sent them the 


Bailed out in 
Chicago 

serial numlHTs, but the 'I'reasury could have 
traced llie Bonds even if he hadn't. i 

Kvery Bond purchase is recorded on film so 
it can be (juickly traivd. and the Bond replaced 
if lost or destroye<l. ’I'his helps make Savings 
Bonds one of t he safest places 
in the world to put your 
money. Uncle Sam guaran- 
tees ii. 

And incidentally, the more 
Bond dollars you lend Uncle 
Sam. tlie stronger our country 
will Ih'. -And the straighter 
Uncle Siim can stand up for 
freedom. Aren’t those both 
pretty gocKi rea.sons for you 
to hu.v Bonds'.’ 




Ituy H ISiiniln fur grim I It-— II lltmils for ciii'i'i'nl income 



Help yourself as you help your country 

BUY U.S, BONDS 






For 1965 Comet announces 
an even livelier, 
more beautiful sequel 
to the world's 
durability champion. 



We couldn't make Comet 
much tougher for 1965, so 
we made it more beautiful 
and more lively. The styling 
is cleaner, sportier, more 
elegant. The engines are 
heftier. Every one is bigger— 
from the thrifty Comet 200 
cu.-in. " 6 " up through the 


new 289 cu.-in. Cyclone 
Super V-8 with 225 horse- 
power. The Comet ride is 
new, too. Smoother, solider, 
quieter. One thing not new 


is the durability that made 
Cometthe“World’sl00,000- 
Mile Durability Champion.” 
And you wouldn't want 
that to change, would you? 
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the world’s 100,000-mile durability champion 
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grown mild, aged mild, blended mild. Made to taste even milder through longer length. They satisf y' 
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FIXED RACE 


administcrcil on the spot. 1 he tension 
must ha\e boon great, because, as the 
Athenian hero Themistocles remarked. 
•■||”s better to be whipped than left at 
the post." 

Judging by numerous \ase paintings 
of the subject. Cireek running style was 
the same as ours. Howeser. the cham- 
pions generally seem to have K’cn less 
lean in classical limes than today, ik- 
ing part-time warriors, the runners of 
tireecc had reason to develop and disci- 
pline their whole bodies not just legs 
and lungs. 

•At Olympia the 4()0-yard dash was 
followed by a sprint the length of the 
stadium, or about 200 yards. Athletical- 
ly, this was considered the high point of 
the whole festival. Homer had reserved 
the adject ive”sw ift-footed" for his great- 
est hero. Achilles, 1 he (irceks tradition- 
ally honored runners above alt other ath- 
letes. In fact, they even went so far as to 
name each Olympics for the fastest per- 
son present that is. hir the winner of 
the climactic sprint. His name and fame 
passed instantly, yet permanently, into 
history. 

So wonder (ireek cities heaped spe- 
cial honors upon their swiftest heroes. 
And not honors only; the practical re- 
wards. too. could lx* great. Plato, in his 
Myth of I r. fancied the soul of Atalanta 
choosing to enter the body of an athlete 

forsweel reward's sake, In the vear4l2 
B.C. the champiim sprinter i xaeneliis 
was welcomed home to his city with 
the ei|Uivalcnt of a licker-iapc parade. 
Three hundred leading citizens greeted 
him outside the gates. I orming a trium- 
phal procession of tlowcr-wreathcd char- 
iots. they escorted him along a winding 
way through cheering throngs to city 
hall. 1 licrc. in lieu of a vulgar cash settle- 
ment. the mayor pronounced I \aenetiis 
iinimmc from ia\atii>n for the rest of his 
natural life, a substantial gift, since in- 
dividual taxes on people of substance 
could amount to such considerable lev ics 
as i>ne year's salary for the crew of a 
warship. 

"Nothing gels riches." said the comic 
playwright Aristi>phancs. "like contests 
in music and athletics." It was bad luck 
if a contestant's home town happened 

be ptnir or insigniticani. but then he 


might switch. Thus Stotades of Crete 
changed his allegiance to the bustling 
merchant city of Tphesus in Ionia. The 
( rctans. by way i»f locking the barn door 
loo late, banished swift Stotades. .Again, 
Aslylus t>r Crolona rcmt'ved himself to 
.1 sports-mad tyrant's court in luxurious 
Syracuse. Back home his old admirers 
bitterly pulled down the statue they had 
raised to Asiylus and turned his former 
town house into a public privy, for high- 
stepping arrogance, the sprinter I'ubotas 
beat them all. He turned up at Olympia 
with a life-size bronze statue of hinisclf 
in his baggage- Never before, and never 
again, did an Olympic champion dedi- 
cate his own monument on the verv day 
lie won. 

I he footraces linished in the morning, 
and the aflornoon of the fourlli day at 
Olympia was given over to so-called 
"heavy" spt*rts; wrestling, boxing, pan- 
kration. These represented an ascending 
order of violence. The w resiling, to start 
with, was clean-cut and even elegant. 
It permilled no li*rlure holds and re- 
quired no going to the mat. The object 
was to throw one’s opponent to the 
ground, while keeping one's own feel, 
three times out of live. Surviving repre- 
scniaiiiMis ^how the standard throws t»nc 
might expect: cross hip. hcadlixk. body 
press, heave, living mare- The referee is 
right there in the pictures, too, and he 
carries a long, knobby stick with which 
til punish infractions. 

Although weight lifting was not one 
of the events in the ancient Olympic 
Ciames, wrestlers used to practice it for 
fun. A 1 5-pound Kuitder has been 
found within the sacred precinct, bear- 
ing a hlh century B.C. inscription llial 
says in ctlcci; "By bon. with one hand, 
threw me over his head.” A sandstone 
bhxk weighing yw) ptninds that was dis- 
covered on the island of Santorin has 
carved into it this bi>ast: "I umasias. 
son <if C ritobuliis. lifted me from the 
ground." 

Milo, tile most renowned wrestler in 
history, made himself strong by hfling a 
hull calf- He kept on lifting tlie same 
Ixntst every day. The calf Ixeamc a bull. 
Milo could lift it still or so the ancient 
authorities relate. No doubt Cireek bulls 
of iltal lime were smaller than our own. 
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FIXED RACE 

.‘\ fiisuritc stunt of Milo's was to hold a 
ptmicyranaic outstretched while daring 
all comers to take it away from him. \o 
one could, but llic wonder was that the 
I'ruii Itself remained w hole and unhruised 
in the steel eaye of Milo's delicate grip, 
•Agiiin. he used to play king of the moun- 
tain while balancing on a greased dis- 
cus and he could not be pushed otV. 
I’hilt'siratus describes Milo's statue at 
Olympia as showing him balanced on a 
discus and holding a poinegranule. 

Milo met his doom in a totally un- 
looked-for match. He w;is alone in his 
orchard, wedging open the trunk of a 
growing olive tree in order to make a 
graft. I nluekily. his wedges slipped un- 
der the mallet. NVitlioul a thought. Milo 
thrust his hands into the slit of the tree 
to hold it open. Hut the tree shut on his 
lingers. Me stood gripped m agony, 
alone, like a wild animal awaiting the 
trapper. Night deseeniled iiptm his prop- 
erly and with it came drifting, pair by 
pair, the serious eyes of wolves. There 
was no lusl-mimue rescue. 

iJoxing matches followed the wrestling 
at Olympia. The hovers' hero, legendary 
Polydeuces, had sailed with Jason to liiul 
the Ciolden l-leece. In the midst of their 
adventures, on the Black .Sea slnue. a 
barbarous giant named Amycus chal- 
lenged l*olydciices to a bmit. The epic. 
The Voyof’c of ihe Arffo. describes what 
happened nevt: "Tl\c mingled din of 
knuckles knocking upon horribly grating 
teeth and jaws resembled (he incessant 
pounding in a shipyard were planks arc 
being Joined and liammered home on 
the reluctant bolls." .Amycus w indnullcd 
cITeclively at times, but failed to connect 
with his most crushing swings, fool 
Polydeuces feinted, dodged and rtnally 
killed his man outright with a short left 
jab to the temple. 

Was classical boxing actually a sort 
of mortal strife? Not quite so bad as that, 
but consider: (ireek athletes bound each 
list in stime 12 feci of rawhide thong. 
To these already harsh weapons the Ro- 
mans later added the irsiiis. metal fit- 
tings like brass knuckles, only sharper- 
edged. The rules permitted hitting a 
downed man, L nder such conditions it 
seems certain that death visited the an- 
cient ring far more frequently than it 
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does ours. Ancient victory urns show 
Ciieck btners bellying up t(v each other, 
rather sway-backed. with their lists 
cocked at eye level. The rules prohibited 
all blows below the neck. Why? No ore 
knows. The purpose may have been to 
make the sport less dangerous, but this 
appears unlikely. So fur as wc can learn, 
the Cueeks never, even in the earliest days 
('f boxing, permitted btidy blows. There 
were no n>unds and no rest periods, nor 
any point system, baeh hout continued 
until one of the contestants either fell 
imeoiiscious or raised a hand to signify 
his «iwn defeat. This surrender system 
created a special problem for Spartan 
athletes Ivcaiise. according to their most 
hallowed Ivlief. a Spartan never sur- 
rendered. f icarly. the only way for Spar- 
la to preserve her legend at Olympia lay 
in forbidding her sons to enter the box- 
ing land pankration) matches there. 
When the blood and teeth began to lly. 
these most warlike (if the firecks just 
looked on. One pictures them standing 
at ringside. pi'i*iid. pained and pale with 
frustration. 

If some oldiimc champions learnevl 
their trade in the military, others came 
to it straight from forge and farm. The 
nmsi dramatic example in ancient lore 
was Cilaucus. who discovered his destiny 
by accident at home. His father's plow- 
share hud fallen out of its haft. Cilaucus. 
who was liieii lf> or so. unthinkingly 
drove it in tight once more with the side 
of his list. His father looked on, diim- 
founded for a moment, then said, "l or- 
get the work. I'm training you for Olym- 
pia!" But boxing skill lakes years to ae- 
quirc. In bis first Olympic contest Cilaii- 
cus fought clumsily. He was cut, bleed- 
ing badly and about to fall when his 
father shouted; "Mend the plow, son!" 
I^Litifully. (ilaueus threw the chopping, 
sidcarm blow he had used on the plow, 
and his opponent crumpled in a heap. 
The boy grew up to become the mosi 
famous pugilist of ancient times. 

Boxing seems to have come naturally 
to the Cireeks. but not to the Romans. 
W'hen they conquered Cireeee and came 
to dommutc Olympia, the sport degen- 
erated. The introduction of the cestiis 
• alinosiagladialor's weapon — reduced 
the give-and-take aspect of boxing to 
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An extravagance? Self-indulgence? 
A bargain? A necessity? 


If the movie camera you're thinking of buying is going 
to spend its time gathering dust in a closet, the Bell fit 
Howell 418 may well be an extravagance, and we have 
no message for you. 

If. on the other hand, you want a camera that will 
meet the challenge of your imagination, a camera that 
will urge you to create as well as record memorable mo- 
ments, you want something more than a movie camera. 

You want a photographic instrument. 

You want a Bell & Howell 418. 

What you gel is this: A camera that operates easily, 
with controls that fall readily to hand. A camera that 
IS extraordinarily precise in its measurement of light 
and distance. A camera that performs without deviation 
from a set of standards that have been tested and re- 
tested. A camera that is. therefore, virtually incapable 
of mechanical error. A camera that controls film per- 
fectly, holding it flat and smooth for exact focus, corner 
to corner and edge to edge. 

You get an electric eye that is inside the lens, where 


it can measure with exactitude the amount of light that 
actually strikes the film. The electric eye responds only 
to light from your scene; in subtle lighting, the differ- 
ence can be astonishing. You got Power Zooming at the 
press of a button— smooth, precise zooming. You view 
directly through the lens, and you shoot through a pre- 
cision-ground 11-element optical system with its own 
built-in filters. 

So. with a bit of self-indulgence, you can own a photo- 
graphic instrument that will do all you can ask of it- 
which may make it a bargain, after all. 

The Bell & Howell 4 18, 

If you're really interested in home movies, you might 
as well consider it a necessity. 


Bell & Howell builds photographic 
instruments a little better 
than they really have to be. 


The serene household of Tamae 


Gracious secret ol japan Air Lines' unique service 


An experience unique in jei iravel begins 
when flight hostess Tamae Nagashima 
welcomes you aboard. For here, aboard 
your magnificent Japan Air Lines DC-8 
unfolds the gentle story of a house- 
hold of lapan. 

It is told visually in your cabin — with 
classic brocades, raked sand carpeting, 
and ancient family crests. And Tamae, m 
traditional kimono, brings the story to 
life as she offers you the graces of her 
home. A scented o-shihori hot towel, 
time-honored refreshment for the arriv- 
ing guest- Warmed sake or your favorite 
cocktail. Tsomam/-mon(3 delicacies to 
whet your appetite for lAl's famous 
continental cuisine. 

As Tamae and her .sister hostesses 
attend your every wish, their warmth anrl 
grace reveal a lifetime of training in the 
unequalled courtesy of lapan. 

For you it means a new dimen- 
sion in airline service.. .one you 
will experience m all the world- 
wide facilities of lAL's cordial 
"household." 

tnjoy JAL's heirloom hospi- 
tality on your next international 


flight. lAL now offers you twice-daily 
service to Tokyo from the United States 
— Los Angeles. San Francisco. Honolulu 
From Tokyo you tan connect with JAL 
jets to ttong Kong, Southeast Asia, India, 
the Middle East, and Europe, lapan Air 
Lines also flies the direct North Pole 
route between Tokyo and Copenhagen, 
London, and Pans. So now ... wherever 
you plan to travel virtually the world 
around . . . see your travel agent about 
Japan Air Lines. You will discover "lire 
calm beauty of Jajran at almost the speed 
of sound. " 

P, S. Remember, all |AL transpacific 
tlights touch down at Honolulu, where 
you can en|oy a sunny Etavvaii stopover 
at no extra fare. 


for a free preview of JAL and a wealth of 
travel planning ideas, send lor 
"Your World on lAL" tour kit. II 
you also wish the new 1964 edi- 
tion o/"5ee/ng lapan." complete 
200-page guidebook, enclose 
one dollar. Write to Japan Air 
Lines. Box 2721-SI. San Francisco. 
Host Airline to the XVIII Olympiad 
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lAL hoUcsi T.inije N'jga<h/mj practices the 
lea ceremony (leul. This classic discipline 
reveals the plej--ure and serenity derived 
from an act ol hnspitalily perlormed 
perfectly... Lessons in manners begin 
early (below), Bv her Inurih birthday every 
lapanese young lady is gracefully adept 
with hashi chopsticki. Your lAL hostess 
can teach you how to use ha-ihi as 
she serves you lapanese delicacies 





To clean a kimono, Tamae unstitches /l romp/ete/y f/e/i) STip launders and dries the 
silken fabric, (hen «piv< i( Jogpthpf into the original garment (above). This painstaking 
perlormance of an ordinary task~and the tableau ol beauty it. always creates arc 
characteristic of the Japanese way ol life. They am also yours to experience on 
your let Courier flight, and throughout the cordial "household" of japan Air tines 
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FIXED RACE 

a bare minimum. One punch could easily 
end a match, so contenders learned to 
circle and wail, circle and wait, perhaps 
for hours, looking for openings. One 
especially elegant lighter named Hippo- 
machus was said to have taken three 
Olympic crowns in a row without suf- 
fering a single blow himself. Believe it 
or not. a certain Melancomas lopped 
that feat. Melancomas. a favorite of the 
Emperor Titus, disdained attack. He 
would not exert himself so much as to 
try a slap on the wrist. But he kept his 
head down, his wits about him and his 
guard well up — all day and far into 
the night if need be. According to Dio 
Chrysostom, all of Mclancomtis’ oppo- 
nents surrendered linallv from sheer ex- 
haustion! 

Then wc have a satiric epitaph writ- 
ten by the pr>el l.ucilius. which Dudley 
F'itls translated: 

To Apis ihf [loxvr 
His grateful opponents have 
erected 
This statue 
Honoring him 

H'ho never by any chance hart 
one of them 

After the boxing at Olympia came 
the fierce pankration, which means lit- 
erally "all-powers." This amounted to 
nothing less than bare-handed combat, 
with few restrictions, among them 
being biting and gouging the eyes. In 
practice it involved a good deal of 
fistfighting and torture hold.s on the 
ground. The elbow to the throat and the 
knee to the groin were standard. Seizing 
and breaking fingers was a common 
tactic- Some pankratiasts were even said 
to break open flesh and tear out en- 
trails with their fingernails. The wonder 
is that eager athletes kept entering this 
event. Galen, the Greek anatomist, was 
not the only one to warn against the 
likely consequences: lameness, tooth- 
lessness, blindness, addled brains, pre- 
mature old age. But there will always 
be a certain sort of hero who rushes to 
meet the most extreme possible tests of 
his own courage and endurance. 

It was in 564 B.C. that a pankraiiast 
named Arrichion found himself thrown, 
half strangled, pummelcd and kicked in 


rib-caving style. Since he would not give 
up. the torment went on and on. Even- 
tually. clutching through skyrockets of 
pain. Arrichion managed to find and 
hold the fool that was kicking him. 
Summoning his last strength, he twisted 
mightily. The ankle snapped; the foot 
dangled grotesquely out of its socket. 
Howling. Arrichion’s opponent surren- 
dered. And at that very moment Arri- 
chion himself, with a happy siglt, tum- 
bled over dead. L'pon his crunched re- 
mains the victory garland of wild olive 
was reverently laid. 

Another indomitable punkruliast, Ti- 
manthes. possessed a huge, stiff bow 
like the legendary weapon of Odysseus. 
Nobody else could bend it. To keep in 
training, he himself would siring the 
bow every day. Then, little by little, age 
fell upon Timanthes. His close-cropped 
beard turned the color of sea salt. Blue 
veins swelled along the backs of his mar- 
ble-hard hands. The day came when the 
great bow would no longer bend, even 
for him. Timanthes lowered his head and 
strode off into the forest. In imitation 
of the dying Hcrakles. perhaps, he up- 
rooted trees to build a funeral pyre. 
And that same afternoon, stretched out 
upon the pyre. Timanthes deliberately 
burned himself to death. 

The.se men really lived and died as 
related here. They were not mad but 
supremely self-willed, and steeped in 
pagan precedent. 

In 4H0 B.C.. while Thermopylae was 
being held against Persia far to the 
norlhea.st. the Olympic Games proceed- 
ed on schedule. That year the pankraiiast 
Thcagcncs dominated the scene. His 
powers were such that people seriously 
took him for a latter-day son of Hera- 
kies. His mother, they whispered, had 
been a priestess of the demigod and had 
lain with him in his temple. Herakics 
was said to have proved his passionate- 
ly physical bent in boyhood by braining 
his own music tutor with a stool. The- 
agenes himself made a less lethal dem- 
onstration at the age of 9. Taking a fan- 
cy to a sacred bronze statue in the square 
of his native town, he wrenched it up 
from its pedestal and carried it proudly 
home. Soon a mob appeared, bent on 
stoning the child for this outrage. The 
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FIXED RACE 

i>nly thing that hiiu wa>iin in>pircil 
bet laid b> a local >agc who loudly in* 
Mslcd that Thcdgencs could never lug the 
>tatue hack to its appr’inicil place. N\ hen 
the crowd saw the boy perrortn this feat 
their fury turned to warm admiration. 
They sensed they had a winner, and be- 
gan grooming him hn’ Olympia. 

In time the dark grandeur of the early 
Olympic pankralion matches gave way 
to something slightly more brisk and cal- 
culated. This can be seen in the boast of 
an egotistical pankraliast named Asclc- 
piades. whom Roman empertirs hon- 
ored: "1 never declined a match, never 
entered a protest, never fought a draw 
nor broke olT a bout. Nowhere did I 
demean myself for the sake of a local 
prince, nor did I consent to try carnival- 
type lights. Hut in every meet where I en- 
tered my name I was approved m the 
preliminary trials and crowned in the 
actual ring." It sounds tine. What rather 
spoils his brag, however, is the fact that 
.Asclepiades retired at an unripe 25. 
"owing to the jealousy and dangers that 
beset me." 

In tlfc coo) dusk after i)ie pankration 
came the linal athletic event of the Olym- 
pics. This was a 400-yard race run by ath- 
letes wearing helmets and carrying heavy 
shields. In the early days of the Olympics 
the runners also wore "greaves" iron 
shin guards. This race must have been a 
test of brawn and willpower as much as 
lleetness. It had. of course, a warlike over- 
tone: the classical moves and ethics of 
battle required fast advances, and also 
permitted hasty retreat so long as one 
did not throw away one's shield. So a 
Spartan mother, fi'resample. sending her 
son to war would say: ■'Come back car- 
rying your shield or else earned (as a 
casually] on it!" Not that all (irccks 
were so austere. In the mid-7ih century 
B.C. an Ionian pirate and poet named 
Archilochus blithely proclaimed anoth- 
er viewpoint, which Sir William Marris 
translated: 

,4 perfi'cr shield hedeeks sume 
ThraeUiii nuw: 

/ hud no choice: / left it in u wood. 

Ah. well. / saved my skin, yo lei 
it go! 

A Hi’vr one's just os good. 


The lifth and last day of the Olympics 
was given over to ceremonies and cele- 
brations of which we know little. A 
great banquet for the victors was Itcld 
on the linal night. With the dawn, the 
thousands upon thousands of tents were 
struck and folded and the crt’wd dis- 
persed. 

To all this purposefulness and pag- 
eantry one of the stories of how the 
Olympic (iames began stands as a curi- 
ous epihigue. The mainland of Greece 
south of the Gulf of Corinth was called 
■■Retops' Island" in memory of the hero 
of this legend and remains Pehiponnesus 
to this day. Pciops won control of it. 
the Greeks explained, in a race at Olym- 
pia. His rival was Oenomaus. tyrant of 
hhs and horror of the Greek world, The 
Princess Hippodamia. Oenomaus’ lovely 
daughter, had attracted numerous suit- 
tirs. anil to each one of them the king 
had offered w hat seemed a sporting chal- 
lenge. "Take my daughter up on your 
chariot," the king used to suggest, smil- 
ing gently. "Head for ('orinlh; my peo- 
ple will be lining the roadside to cheer 
you both on. As for myself. 1 will sacrihcc 
a ram to Zeus and then I'll come after 
you, spear in hand. If I catch you before 
you reach the holder- . . 

Oenomaus' chariot team, ofcoii rsc. was 
the fastest in the land. He overtook and 
killed no less than 1.^ young hopefuls, 
one bv one. upon the Corinth road. U 
must have been depressing for the prin- 
cess. riding home with her bloody-hand- 
ed parent lime after time. Then Pelops 
came, and in his turn accepted the cruel 
challenge. But Pciops secretly tampered 
with the fastenings of the king's chariot 
wheels. So when the king rode madly 
after him. the wheels broke loose. Ocno- 
maus was dragged to death by his own 
swift steeds. Pelops married grateful Hip- 
podumia and ascended the throne, rul- 
ing far and w ide. 

But Pciops was apparently not wholly 
at case with his success, and it was to 
appease the savage Oenomaus' ghost 
that he established the Olympic Ciames. 
The Olympics worldwide example of 
sportsmanship and fair play — were there- 
fore founded upon a fixed, fatal race. 
Or so the ancient Circcks unblushingly 
maintained. END 





Security is an income after you retire 


One of the miracles of man is that he can plan. He can make his paycheck of today provide 
his paycheck of tomorrow. He can assure himself security and comfort during the golden 
years with a retirement income plan he pays for today. It’s as simple as seeing your United 
of Omaha man. He can make your future paycheck a part of today’s life r r . ? 

insurance plan. He can bring you the security of knowing that when you Cfll/Pu fc' rj 
retire, your paycheck won’t. Because SECURITY IS OUR BUSINESS. OF OMAHA >£5!^ 


United of Omaha is a three billion dollar hfe insurance company with offices throughout the United States, unitco MHcm ufe insuiuACf coMfAHr 
Canada. Panama. Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, Europe and Pacific Islands Home Office Omaha. Nebraska "'•***** 
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Buick 


Buick Motor Division • Goneral Motors Corporation 



^^e changed the Buick a lot 
this > ear. And yon nia>' never 
be the same again yourself. 


We doubt you’ll want to be the same. 
Not once you set eyes on our new Buicks. 
On the Buick Special and Skylark, Le Sabre, 
Riviera, Hlectra 22.S-and on the sleek, modified 
fastback of the wild, wilder. Wildcat in the picture. 
True, there’s a new high-style touch. But that’s not all. 
Imgineering still has the emphasis. It’s a Buick tradition. 
.And so are those extras that Buick spends that little extra on. 
I. ike the smoother drivelines and brakes that do a little better. 
Now add Ikiick’s Super Turbine transmission, tuned suspension 
tosmooth ribcage roads-and you have 
an idea of what Buick owners 
have always liked about Buick. 

We think vou’ll feel the same. 


^^’ouldn’t you really rather have a Buick? 



T()}ii^ht in 'JYCateo, (California 


they re serving ffCiram Walker (Cordials 



It's liirnin^ dusk. Thon' s <i light fog on 
till! mniinUjiiiK. Thii iviiul is starling to 
(lit* down. 

An I’vi’iiing to si! and ri'lax uith 
frifiids- ’rn \v.ilt:h tlir lights go on across 
till* bay. To rnjoy tlir liospilalily of 
I lirain W.dkcT (hirdials. 

Perhaps Sloe (liii lozzes before dinner. 
(With ice. shake |uit:e of ’ i lemon. * j (bs. 
sugar, l'^ oz. Hiram Walker Sloe (iin. 
Strain into glass over ice cubes. Kizy. to 
top with sod,!.] 



.After dinner, the friendliness of cor- 
dials. CIreen Gremi' tie .\Ienthe or Urown 
Creme de Cat.ao on the rocks Or Dry 
Stingers ("4 oz. Hiram Walker Pepper- 
mint Schnapps, l‘i oz. Hiram Walker 
Ilramh . Shake with ice. Strain into a oz. 
cnt:klail glass.) 

The moon has come up. Thertj's no 
hurry. .\ pleasant limi* to Inr in pleasant 
company with Hiram Walker Cordials. 

(Ircmi- >lf M'^ntSc. rie Cacao. Pejipcrmtnt 

S> hn'ii’l’'. Sine (.in. nd proof; Ilirnm Walker Brandi. 
80 proof Mlram Walker A S<>n« Ini... Poona, Illinois 


HIRAM WALKER CORD ALS 

A RAINBOW OK 21 DISTINCTIVE FLAVORS 




BASEBALLS WEEK 


AMERICAN LEAGUE After NEW YORK 
SMCpl bnck>(o>back lMi*night doublehcadcrs 
from the Indians and opened up a four^gamc 
lead, all the Yanks' Manager Yogi Berra 
would say was: "Yeah, I think we got a pret- 
ty good chance to win the pennant.” But 
Yogi is a bad liar; it was written all over his 
face that he knew the flag was in the bag. 
And why not? The Yankees won seven of 
seven last week with the same kind of solid 
all-round play that characterized all those 
pennant winners from New York in past 
years. They hit nine homers, had a .313 team 
BA, and liclded superbly. But it was the 
pitching that showed the most improvement, 
with Pedro Ramos (three saves) leading a 
revived bullpen and rookie Mel Stottlemyre 
pitching two more wins and getting some 
hits too. Mel went 5 for 5 in his two-hit shut- 
out of the Senators. In extending its victory 
string to 1 1, New York ran up the longest 
winning streak of the major league season. 
And at just about the perfect lime. The Chi- 
cago White Sox (4-1) tried to keep pace, 
but the Yanks were moving too fast. The 
Sox.’ only loss was l-Q,and the pitching was 
excellent in every game, particularly by lefty 
Gary Peters, who got his lyih and 20th vic- 
J^ories of the season. Two losses to the 
DETROtT Tigers (5-1), who virtually guar- 
anteed themselves a fourth-place finish, 
dropped BALTiMORr (3-3) for the count. The 
Orioles lost those key games to the Tigers 
on the same two days the Yanks were sweep- 
ing the doublehcadcrs from the Indians, and 
that cost Manager Hank Bauer's team three 
big games in the standings. One bright spot 
for the Birds was long-haired Rookie Wally 
Bunker (18-5), who moved within range of 
a 20-win season with two more victories. The 
LOS ANGri.rs Angels' (4-2) Dean Chance 
scored his 20ih w in on his 1 1 th shutout and 
fifth 1-0 victory of the year. In all. the An- 
gels’ staff threw three scoreless games to more 


by PETER CARRY 

than make up for weak hitting that produced 
just 15 runs. The Minnesota Twins (2-3) 
were the victims of two of those Los Angeles 
shutouts and wasted strong pitching from 
Jim Kaat and Mudeat Grant, which pre- 
vented them from taking over sole posses- 
sion of sixth place from sagging ci.lveland 
(1-7). The Indians, who just the week before 
were within easy range of fourth place, found 
the Yanks too hard to handle and then 
failed to rebound against the Orioles. Even 
rookie whiz Luis Tiant, who had won nine 
of his first 1 1 decisions, lost twice. The tail- 
enders, BOStoN, Washington and Kansas 
CITY, all lost four out of five and were firmly 
committed to eighth-, ninth- and lOth-placc 
finishes, respectively. The Athletics may yet 
finish with a won-lust record as poor as the 
National League's Mets. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE For six wonderful 
weeks the phm.aik LPHiA Phillies (1-6) looked 
like the surest and earliest winner the 
National League, which prides itself on its 
annual tight pennant race, had produced 
in years. Tlvin last week (see page 26), the 
third-place Cincinnati Reds (7-0) came to 
town and turned Philadelphia's wonderful 
world upside down. While local writers 
spread fear across the spor(s pages and fans 
became sick with anguish, the Phils dropped 
three straight to the Reds and three more 
to the Braves, culling their lead as of lust 
Saturday night to just half a game. The 
Reds, with their best sustained hitting of 
the year to support their always tight pitch- 
ing. looked ready to move right past the 
Phils. Cincinnati's batters, led by Marly 
Kcough (.438) and Frank Robinson (.360), 
hit at a .283 clip, and the pitchers allowed 
just 14 runs all week, with long-dormant 
John Tsitouris coming up with two wins, 
including a 1-0 shutout in opener of the 
crucial Phillies' series. Two losses in seven 


games cost the st. louis Cardinals second 
place, but they still moved up on the Phils 
almost as fust as the Reds did and trailed 
the leaders by I games at week's end. The 
Cards used two wins from Curl Simmons 
and strong hitting from Bill White (.400), 
Lou Brock (.355) and Mike Shannon (.320) 
in their upward surge. Even the san eran- 
cisco Giants (4- 1 ), who have looked down 
and out for weeks since Willie M lys's slump 
began, seemed to be back in contention. 
Willie was still far below' pur, but the Giants' 
pitching was up — allowing just nine runs 
for the week with Juan Marichal winning 
his 20th game of the season on a one-run 
five-hitler. Although the Reds started the 
Phils' decline, it was the milwalki-i Braves 
(5-1) who applied the crusher at Connie 
Mack Stadium. Rookie Pitcher Wade Blas- 
ingamc, with three wins for the week, won 
two of them at Philadelphia, and Rico Cany 
drove in three runs with a bascs-loadcd 
ninth-inning triple in a 6-4 comc-from- 
bchind victory over the Phillies. The Braves 
cinched a fifth-place share of the World 
Series money ahead of Ihc eirtsauRGH Pi- 
rates (1-6) and the losangilfs Dodgers 
(1-4), who could not score and lost. The 
Pittsburgh hitting was fair (.247 team aver- 
age). but it did not produce many runs 
(just 18 for the week); the Dodgers hit an 
embarrassing .238. Three of the Dodgers 
losses came against ihe Chicago Cubs (3-2), 
who swept a series from Los Angeles on 
Ron Santo's clutch hitting and tight pitch- 
ing from Cal Koonce (a 1-0 shutout) and 
Larry Jackson, who won his 22nd game of 
the year. The Houston Colt .45s (2-3) re- 
ceived strong performances from Bob Bruce, 
a 10-strikeout two-hitler, and Ken Johnson, 
a four-hitler, for their wins. Although niw 
YORK could win just one game in six, it 
was all the Mels needed to match the best 
season of their brief history (51 wins). 



ROOEtt MARIS: BELTING AWAY THE BOOS 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

Ever since 1961, when he hit 61 home runs, 
the fans have been booing Yankee slugger 
Roger Maris. Some of the jeers may have been 
desersed, but most seem to have come as a 
mutter of routine from those who were con- 
vinced that Maris was no good simply because 
he has not been able to come near duplicating 
his titanic feat. So accustomed has Roger be- 
come to the hoots of the crowd that they rarely 
bother him anymore, and one night last week 
he thinks they even helped him. Two fans sil- 
ling behind the Yankee dugout had been yell- 
ing at Maris all evening, and they turned it on 
full blast as he stepped up to bat in the seventh 
inning with the Yankees trailing S-2. Maris 


promptly stroked a two-run homer. Two in- 
nings later wiih Ihc score lied S-5 and Maris 
coming up again, the two men had some more 
ill-chosen words and gestures for him. As Maris 
went to but. Catcher Riston Howard leaned otT 
the bench and yelled, "Keep it up, fellas. Maybe 
you'll bother him as much as you did last time.” 
They did. and Maris hit another home run to 
give the Yanks their lOih straight win. After 
that second homer, Roger gave a sweeping tip 
of the helmet to his two critics and blew them 
a kiss. "They were just two drunken louses," 
he said later. Maris was too busy getting hits 
to worry ubout boos — it wus his hitting that 
led the Yankees in their streak. A .333 batter 
during the week, he raised his average from 
.270 to almost .290 during the Yankees' surge. 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 


FOR 

THE RECORD 





‘rsin.: 




i;r.sr" 3^: 

:r.:.r=;t-:,',U".'!, ■" 





Second Lieut, donalo 

NAPOLI. a N^eupoiis 
conirollerai Sioux Cil>, 
loMa Al t) who learned 
ehexs as a child in hasi 
l.ansint;. Mich., won 
live matches, drew one 
and lost none to win 
the Air l orce World- 
Wide Chess Tourna- 
ment in Albuquen^ue, 
N- Mex. 



ARTIS PRICE of Mun- 
delein. III. and her hus- 
hund ilarr>, a dentist, 
became the lirsi mem- 
bers of one famil> to 
win national water ski- 
ing titles, when she took 
ihe I'I64 women's oser- 
all championship and 
he gained his third 
straight men's oxerall 
iiiIl-. in Webster. M.iss, 


LOUIS STALSWORTH. 

17, a senior at Long 
Branch. N J High who 
in August set a U.S. 
high school record of 
5;2« 45 for the 50-kil- 
omeier walk at a Kings 
Point. meet, be- 

came the >oiingest exer 
to win the National 
AAU Junior champion- 
ship. in < olumbia. Mo. 




Horse Nation.il Cele- 
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If you were born in 1936 . . . 

See how many dollars New England Life can put In your estate If you start now. 


Here are some figures to prove that 
right now is an ideal time to take ad- 
vantage of cash-value life insurance. 

Say you start with a $15,000 New 
England Life policy now. Assume you 
use dividends to build up additional 
protection automatically. (For illustra- 
tion. we'll apply our current dividend 
scale here, although these scales do 


change from time to time.) The cash 
value of your policy at age 65 is $16,723. 
Premium payments total only $10,425. 
So all the dollars you put in and $6,298 
more can be yours at retirement. At 
the same time, the policy's protection 
value has risen from $15,000 to $25,532! 

Can you imagine a surer way to ac- 
cumulate an estate for yourself and 


your family? Let one of our agents tell 
you about a New England Life policy. 
Or if you'd like more information by 
m^il |ust write to New England Life. 
Department 7S. 501 Boylston Street. 
Boston, Massachusetts 02117. 


NEW ENGLAND LIFE 


Nin t N<JI ANO ML/Tlj*; I If { INSURANCL COMPANY AIL FORMS OF INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP I If i INSURANCC. ANNUIIKS AND PFNSlONS. GROUP Mf AL IH COVERAGFS. 



WITolb the readers take over 


CORRECTIONS AND AMENDMENTS 

Sirs: 

Your college football issue (Sept. 21 ) vvas 
a masterpiece of writing and research — and 
as entertaining as it was informative. 

However, you completely ignored men- 
tion of a charter member of the Western 
Athletic Conference— Brigham Young. 

Jos P. Wardrip 

Lancaster, Pa. 

Sirs; 

I'm distressed. No word of an Oklahoma 
Collegiate Athletic Conference sehool. 

Northeastern State College in I ahicquah, 
Okla., for instance, finished last season un- 
defuated and .... 

Tom J. Piavlfr 

Yates Center, Kans. 

Sirs: 

Southerners arc grateful for your cover 
of Auburn's Jimmy Sidle, and the story, 
y4iic/ .-lufiurn Runs the Mo.sr. But why let ge- 
ographical boundaries decide who has good 
teams? More intcrconferencc play will not 
only reduce friction among the various con- 
ference divisions, it should strengthen our 
other athletic teams at the Pan American 
Games and the Olympics. 

LoMund Doi lar 

Buinbridge, Ga. 

Sirs: 

SI is right when it refers to the late George 
Wilson as the University of Washington's 
first All-America football player (Sept. 21), 
of course, but it wrongly identifies him as 
the present Detroit Lions' coach, who went 
to Northwestern, I believe. Nobody who 
lived on the Pacific Coast in the '20s could 
have made an error of this sort. Wilson was 
a world-famous figure there then, even if 
little known east of the Rockies. I believe 
he was famous even before college— he went 
to Fverett ( Wash. ) H igh School, w hose teams 
played an annual intcrscctional champion- 
ship game with Oak Park, III. — Frncst Hem- 
ingway's old school. ( Bob Zuppke, the great 
University of Illinois coach who developed 
Red Grange, was. incidentally, the coach 
of those Oak Park teams and the friend and 
mentor of Hemingway.) 

Wilson was boyish-looking, short, squar- 
ish and very fast. He led Washington to the 
Rose Bowl in 1924. In 1925, when Stanford 
was led by the invincible Frnie Nevers, Wil- 
son carried Washington to a 13-0 victory 
over Stanford. For years Wilson had a sort 
of monopoly of all Seattle sportswrivers; no 
other name was mentioned. 

Robirt L, Troutman 

Seattle 


Sirs; 

George Wilson was his name, all right, 
but V.'ashington's first All-America had 
been a lonely San Francisco dock worker in 
recent years. He died last December. He 
was as great as Thorpe, Nevers and Grange. 

Jim Kippin 

San Francisco 
Sirs: 

Your report on Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity slates that, among other pass receivers, 
the school is counting on Harry Bobbitt. 
Unfortunately, Bobbin died of pulmonary 
embolism this past summer. 

Bill Schkadik 

Evansville, Ind. 

VIVA LA DIFFERENCE 

Sirs: 

The sale to CBS of the New York Yankees 
could be the most damaging blow ever dealt 
the spvirt. 1 compliment you 100' on your 
article, A SaJ Day for Baseball (Sept. 21 ). 

I am glad to see that someone else in this 
world is smart enough to sec the dangers of 
such a sale. To say there is no difference be- 
tween Mickey Mantle and Jackie Gleason 
is to say that there is no diflcrcncc between 
the population of New York and Ridotto, 
Iowa (pop. 6). 

ARIM N J. SCHOtP 

Nevada, Iowa 
Sirs: 

Your magazine has done much good for 
boxing, and now your position on the Yan- 
kcc-CHS deal could save baseball. Any com- 
petent U.S. Representative or Senator who 
may aspire to national recognition could 
get it by investigating this deal. 

Personally, 1 have supported the Twins 
since they arrived here. But now 1 don't be- 
lieve 1 can anymore, because Calvin Griflith, 
president of the Twins, didn't vole against 
CHS. I will not support those who arc sell- 
ing out the American League. 

R. .1. Gi-rdf, 

Minneapolis 

JACK IN THE PULPIT 

Sirs: 

Soumis ami flmimls of a Texas H olf Hunt 
(Sept. 14) was fine, but talk about puns! 
"The family that preys together stays to- 
gether," indeed! 

I picture Jack Olsen strutting around your 
halls, his thumbs hooked in his suspenders, 
taking bows. 

Ron Elkind 

West Boylston, Mass. 

• Exactly. — ED. 


HEART PROGRAM 

Sirs: 

I enjoyed your September 21 article, A 
Leg Up on a Coai! Heart. My pupils in Ihc 
sixth grade arc simply amazed at the type 
of workout Dr. Thomas K. Curcton of the 
University of Illinois conducted at the 
health conference in Burlington, \ t. 

Daniil P. Sevxrino 

Somerville, Mass. 

Sirs: 

As you know, lack of exercise may well 
be the cause of coronary artery disease. Bal- 
timore and Washington now have programs 
to help the middle-aged man exercise. 

In August wc m Baltimore decided to see 
if the citizens would respond to exercise of 
this l> pc. We held a Ihrec-racc prtigram con- 
sisting of a lO-milc race for the best runners 
in the area, a 2i/2-milc teen-age race and a 
^Vi-milc "Run for Your Life." 

I oriy-two runners ranging in age from 
10 to f)7 years old entered. Every starter 
finished the race, and wc had the largest 
crowd watching a distance race in many a 
year— 4(K) people. 

Gabi Mirkin, M.D. 
Oscar Mlhuinu 
G ioROC Brown 

Baltimore 

JOLLY GREEN GIANTS 

Sirs: 

Your article on the Green Bay Packers 
{Green Bay Black.s to H7«, Sept. 7) was one 
of the finest ever printed about the glory- 
less workhorses of the team. It was about 
time for someone to give the football line- 
man recognition. 

Dvn Grech r 

Buitc, Mont. 

Sirs: 

So Paul Hornung. the Golden Boy. re- 
turns to the scene of the crime {Shining 
Hour for GoUle/i Bov, Sept. 21 ). It is nice to 
sec that he now leads a very simple life, and 
is nice to his mother. \N'hy. however, is it 
necessary to praise him fordoing something 
that is expected of him? Have you forgotten 
already how seriously he endangered the in- 
tegrity of the National F-oolball League 
b.ick in 1962? 

EixiAR M. Fried 

Ames, Iowa 
Sirs: 

Hiwray and Oh. joy! Paul Hornung is 
back, and I'mchccring for the Packers again. 
Thanks for the cute story. 

Linda Wh i ia.ms 

Chicago 

coininufii 
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Hearts are gay in 


Mexico 


■ Laughicr ripples through the land. 
Smiles are shy yet warmly welcoming. 
Music is everywhere. The lift you get 
from your vacation in Mexico will 
buoy your spirits long after your sun- 
tan has faded or you've stopped brag- 
ging about ibe biggest marlin ever! 

Mexico indeed has magic. It also 
has modern, even luxurious hotels and 
restaurants— all the basic comforts you 


want plus some mighty spectacular 
charms all her own. 

Whore else can you combine spar- 
kling blue seas with snow-capped vol- 
canoes . . . modern architecture and the 
marvels left by Mayans and Toltccs 
a thousand years ago.. .swimming 
among gardenias and soaking away 
fatigue in any of a dozen famous spas 
...deep sea fishing and dancing under 


a tropical moon to mariachis. Where 
else the winding cobblcsioncd towns, 
great museums, golf, jai alai, horsc- 
rucing and bullfights. 

Mexico has all this and more, much 
more. So come to relax, have fun. join 
the frolic at a colorful village fiesta, 
skin dive in warm, clear waters or sim- 
ply laze on a beach. Your travel agent 
will fill you in on marvelous Mexico. 



19TH HOLE conlinunl 


Here’s how Sylvania 
portable TV gets 
ALL channels 
with only 
one antenna 



Ihis excliJMve Signal Separator Circuit 
■r.ilenl peiidingidoes it! NosvSylvaniaS 
I built-in dipole antenna docs all the 
work. You don't have to buy an extra 
.inienna to bring in holb UHF and VHF. 

I And you don't Have to pay (or loops 
j ihal tlultor ibe back. 

This Portable is almost all screen-clegantly 
attached to a handle. The 19"' picture is the 
right sue for portable ronvenience and pro- 
gram enjoymenl. 

Controls arc neatly and conveniently in 
front. And the back is fasliion-finished. 

You'll get great pictures on all channels. 
A transislori/i'd noise suppressor Stabilizes 
picture and sound against interference. A 
new kind of tube in Sylvama's Power Stream 
(ihassis means longer set life. Sharper pic- 
tures even in Hinge areas, 

The optional ' Curtain-Timer" clock pre- 
sets the TV to go on when your favorite 
show's on, go off when you doze off. 
Optional roll-anysvhere carl, too. 

This IS Sylsanij's Portable Ntodel 19P41. 
Look for your Sylvania dealer in the Yellow 
Pages. Sylvania Home Electronics, Batavia, 
New York. 


SOVENIR HUNT 

Sirs; 

No\s that another baseball season is about 
to go into cold storage along \silh its mem- 
ories, its crumpled scorecards, its hastily 
scrassleJ autographs and its endless argu- 
ments. I thought you people might be in- 
terested in a survey I made in one depart- 
ment of souvenir hunting: getting an auto- 
graphed baseball. 

I was evperimeniing with the 20 major 
league clubs. 1 wrote a lengthy letter Kveach 
team's publicity director asking how I might 
obtain a personally autographed baseball 
For my daughter Robin, who really wanted 
one. I ofTcred to pay any of the costs in- 
volved. but I requested (hat the ball be per- 
sonally signed and not just facsimile or 
rubber-stamped. The results, I think, are 
quite interesting. 

I obtained 10 balls in all. Two of them 
(one from the Baltimore Orioles and one 
from the Chicago While Sox) were sent 
without charge and included a plcas;mt note, 
lour teams {the New York Yankees and 
Mets, the Cleveland Indians and the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates) said that if I would send the 
ball, they would have the players sign it — 
which they did. 

I-'our teams (the Los Angeles Dodgers, 
San F'rancisco Giants, Boston Red Sox and 
Houston Colt 45s) asked me to send them 
from S.1 to S5 to cover the cost of the bull 
and mailing— which was certainly icawm- 
abk. The Divdgers and Red Sox went on to 
explain that they donated receipts from the 
sale of these balls to charily — which is an 
excellent idea and should be commended. 

Six teams answered that only faesintilc 
reproductions were available and enclosed 
their price schedules. 

I our of the teams that I wrote (Los An- 
geles Angels. Cincinnati Reds, ChicagoCubs 
and Kansas City Athletics) didn't have the 
courtesy even to acknowledge receiving my 
original letter and two letters that I sent 
subsequently. 

This latter list of nonrcplicrs interested 
me. The Athletics have had such p»>nr pub- 
lic response to their stadium, their proposed 
moves and trades that I figured they would 
at least acknowledge my letter. The Angels 
can alTord 5200,000 bonuses but are not 
interested in investing a 5^- stamp for a bet- 
ter public image. 

1 wish I could say that my poll showed 
that nice guys finish first, but one of the 
more plcastini answers I received, along 
with a signed ball, was from Tom Meany of 
the New York Mets! One positive conclu- 
sion 1 drew from all this is that there are 
some ball clubs who care about their fans 
and who are interested in developing new 
young customers and rooters for the future. 
And there arc some who don't. 

Rnsxi.ij P. Fixorick 

North Hills, Pa. 


EDITORIAL A ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

SNmrs liListRuii). 

Time ii Life RuitJing. Rockcleller Center, 
New York. New York 10020. 


Time Inc. also puhlishcvTiwi . Liir. Fonti'ST, 
Ar< iiiik i( n\i t DKi M anJ. in conjunction 
with il> suhsiiliaric'i. ihc Inlcrnalionjl eOi- 
[ions of I'lMi and Liii. Chairman of iIk 
H-mtO. Andrew Hcisketl; Chairman, llxeco- 
tive (‘oniniiiice. Roy I. I arscii; Chairman, 

) inaiK-e Contniilicc. Charles L. Stillman; 
I’rcYidy-nl. Jaiiicv A. L.ncri; i:«L-uliM: Vice 
Prvsidvni and Treasurer. I). VV. Hrumhaunh; 
Senior Vice Presidcni, C. 1>. Jackson; Vice 
Presidcnl and Secretary. HernarJ Barnes; 
Vice President aiul Assisijiii to the President. 
Arnold W. Carlson; Nice Presidents, Bern- 
hard Xl. Auer, Idtiar K. D.ikcr, Clay Buck- 
hout, R. XI, Buckley, John L. Hallenbcck, 
Jerome S. Hardy. Henry I ikc III, Arthur R. 
Xlurrhy Jr., Ralph I). Paine Jr., P, I, Prentice. 
Weston C. Pullen Jr.. James R. Shepley; 
Comptroller and .Assistant -Secretary. John t . 
Marscy; Assistant Comptroller and .Xssistant 
Secretary, Charles L. (ilcaxsn Jr.; Assistant 
Treasurer. W, <i, Das is; Assistant Treasurer. 
I san S. Injicls; Assistant Treasurer. Richard 
H. Mckcoudh. 


Sports 

Illustrated 


Please include a SPORTS II I USIRATl P label to 
subscription. 

SPORTS ILLAJSTRXT! O. 

,<40 Norih Xtiehigan A\c.. Chicago. III. 6061 1. 
Charles A. Adams, (icli'l Mytr. 

TO SUBSCRIBE 

mail this Trirm with your payment, 
cheek one; 

new subscription, renew my subscription. 

SUBSCRIPTtOH RATES 

U.S., Canada and U.S. Possessions. I >r. STJO. 

AM other subssTipiions. I sr. SlU.tKi. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

attach lahel here 

If you're rnsninyt. please let U' know fisC weeks I 
before vhailiiina volir addre— Pl.isc nta^irine 

M ymi'ha.e a uuesuon atvmt sour subsstipimn. 
place your maga/inc address lahel here and slip 
this torm to your letter. 




City slalc aipcodc 



SMA’WIA 

GENERAL TELEPHONE S ELECTRONICS C J IsX'K 


easy to be with 



the true old-style Kentucky BOUrbon/al«ays smoother because ICs slow-distiUed 


Stuical lOUtKR VWiiS»>K rKOf -tmr TiHCS DlStlllt*' CQHWO lAhSV'llf. aENTUCio Q"'- 




Come to 
Marlboro 
Country 


Come to 
where the 
flavor is . 


If you’ve been reared on a flavor 
smoke, here it is with a filter. 

The Selectrate' Filter— teamed up 
with the Richmond Recipe 
of aged prime tobaccos. 


You get a lot to like. 


